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CA PA CITY to put your mind at ease 


Your source of flour supply is one thing you won’t have to worry 
about ...in wartime or afterward ... if your source is Pillsbury. 
Pillsbury’s huge storage and milling capacity ... their capacity for 
maintaining quality and making dependable 
deliveries ... all, mean capacity to serve you : Pill r , 
: sbury's 


well. It’s a 75-year-old sure thing. 


BAKERY FLOURS 


A just-right flour for every need! 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 
(Formerly named Pillsbury Flour Mills Company) 


we 
75° ANNIVERSARY 
Qe 





General Offices: Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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BUILDERS of 66,555,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAG 
in OUR TWENTY-FOUR YEARS 
































THE BENEFITS Lh 
OF MILL EFFICIENCY Ls. 


The benefits of efficiency in your 
plant are innumerable. 


Immediately you have a lower unit 
cost—a more competitive mill. 


At once you lower your labor : f 
hazard. You will need fewer men 
per unit, and more of your men 
will be specialists—the kind that 
stay on the job. 


Lit] 
You improve your product, reduce 
carelessness and false motion. 
Let our experience in mill effi- 
ciency help you with your new i) oe 


plans. 





JONES-HETTELSATER CONSTRUCTION CO.= | = 


‘Designers and ‘Builders for Millers and the —American Grain Trade 
1012 Baltimore Avenue KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI —— 
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LARABEE CAKE FLOURS 
bring you 
customers 





THREE MILLION WOMEN, gone into war time 
industry, now eagerly buy your bakers cakes and sweet goods. 
Other millions, handicapped by rationed ingredients and the 
pressure of busier days, have given up home baking and discovered 
anew the delicious, satisfying goodness of your bakers skill. 
Larabee’s cake and “special purpose” soft flours help you to 
please ...and hold these new customers for keeps... when the 
pressure of war time activities and rationing will be relaxed. Never 
again need they work long weary hours to bake the home made 
cakes and pastries, now that they’ve found the answer to their families 
“sweet tooth” in the bake shop and on the grocery display rack. 
Larabee cake and “special purpose” soft flours are milled 


by specialists. Their high standards of uniform quality are known 





to two generations of bakers who have built sound consumer 
demand on fine cakes and sweet goods. They will continue to 


help you ‘keep more satisfied customers, during and after the war, 


Ask your Larabee representative to tell you all about these special 


Larabee cake and pastry flours that meet your baking needs. 


Hvucamm COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING CO 


GENERAL OFFICES * MINNEAPOLIS 
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In 93 words, you have expressed a thought we'd like to pass on... 

Naturally, we’re very proud of the recognition you have given our iene 

efforts to maintain Bemis’ tradional quality during a critical period, 8 t M i S BRO BAG CO 

but more important, letters like yours can go a long way toward e e 
Saint Louis 


boosting the morale of all of us engaged in business. We’re going 23 Pl Th h The C 
ants Throughout [he Country 


to write a few like it ourselves, and we’re printing yours here. 


TP Rs ses Leon shes ‘a 
“ DoT: CSET We ae 
- = 


Do you mind? 
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A SYMBOL OF QUALITY 











The fine laboratory in Goodlander Mills is the 
control tower for its entire production system. 
It keeps every product, whether for cracker 
bakers, bread bakers or family trade, up to 
and above the strict quality line drawn by 
Goodlander policy. 


A Laboratory is Only as Good as 
the Personnel in Charge 


There Goodlander again excels, for not only 
is it managed and operated with expert hands 
—but those hands have the liberty and power 
that must always accompany a position of trust. 


, & sf ~ s f ~ q 4 . 7 
Se j a > iJ fis / f f 
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(Trade name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


| GOODLANDER MILLS COMPANY 


MILLS AT FORT SCOTT, KANSAS 
General Offices: New York Life Bldg., Kansas City, 6, Missouri 
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American Army Baker 
Finds French Bread 
Full of Flavor 


London, Eng.—Pvt. Bernard Berg- 
holz, Jr., who is attached to a supply 
division of the U. S. Army, is a baker 
by profession. Before enlisting he 
was a baking demonstrator for Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., at Buffalo. He has 
been in France since D Day. 

In a recent letter he told of some 
tasty bread given him by some French 
friends baked from flour milled on 
the ancient stones of a picturesque 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


country mill. The mill was a stone 
structure, with a water wheel on 
either side, which he had seen out 
of the corner of his eye while passing 
near the village of Roscoff, Nor- 
mandy. He said the particular loaf 
of bread was an immense round thing, 
that had been baked in one of the 
country ovens. It was well leavened 
and full of good wheaty flavor. The 
baker who made this loaf made his 
own yeast, using potatoes as a start- 
er, and the flour used was milled 
from local wheat and was more 
highly refined than the flour used in 
the present day city bakeries of 
France. 





| Be 
As 





FLOUR 





KANSAS BEST 


for 








The 


CONSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS (0) 





GIBRALTAR 


Compared with the highly refined 
flours used in the United States and 
peacetime Britain, it was a straight 
grade with dull gray color and many 
bran particles, but it made delicious 
bread, having rich, nutty flavor. 

Continuing, Pvt. Bergholz said: 
“Of course, it is heresy to say that 
the modern roller mill with its puri- 
fiers removes flavor from wheat along 
with bran particles, germ particles 
and other so-called impurities. Nev- 
ertheless, it is true. Regardless of 
this fact, however, bread with ‘beef- 
steak’ quality can be made with the 
most highly refined flour if proper 
fermentation methods are used. If 


TE 


Proud of Your Job, 
We are of Ours... 


FLOUR 


KANSAS’ LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 





WICHITA, 


IN THE 
HEART 
OF 
KANSAS 





KANSAS 
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more bakers knew the correct prip. 
ciples of fermentation for flavoy 
bread consumption would increase 
If crumb color, grain and texture 
have to be sacrificed for flavor I say 
it is a worthwhile sacrifice.” 

Referring to his present work, Py; 
Bergholz reported: “At present | 
am baking again, or at least, super. 
vising it in a prisoner of war bakery. 
Almost all of the men in this ba kery 
were bakers in the Germany army 
and in civilian life. In so far as 
possible we use captured mat: ary 
We make rye bread, using the olq 
fashioned sour. Our ovens, hearth. 
fired, require a lot of attention by 
we have no shortage of labor ‘heefs 
for an increase in pay. These pris. 
oners are fortunate to be working 
here and know it. For that matter 
I am fortunate, too. It gives me ; 
grand opportunity to keep my hand 
in the baking business.” 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


JOHN A. LAMEY CHANGES 
STYLE OF MOBILE FIRM 


Mobile, Ala.—Commemorating the 
thirty-seventh anniversary of his 
start here, John A. Lamey has an. 
nounced that he has changed the 
name of his business to John A, 
Lamey Milling Co., Inc. Formerly it 
was the Ziliak & Schafer Milling Co, 
operating as a branch of the flour 
milling company of that name, which 
is located at Haubstadt, Ind. 

Mr. Lamey became associated with 
the Ziliak & Schafer Milling Co. in 
1895 as a salesman in Kentucky. He 
opened the branch here in 1908, han- 
dling flour only. Through the years, 
however, a feed manufacturing busi- 
ness was developed that overshad- 
owed the flour distribution, although 
the latter still is handled. A mod- 
ern feed manufacturing plant now is 
operated in Mobile, with distribution 
by more than 800 dealers in the Mo- 
bile area. 

John A. Lamey, Sr., is president of 
the company, John A. Lamey, Jr 
is vice president and general man- 
ager, and Cliff W. Brady, a son-in- 
law, is secretary-treasurer. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


PRICES SLIGHTLY UP 

Washington, D. C.—Prices of living 
essentials rose three tenths of 1% 
between mid-November and mid-De- 
cember, Miss Frances Perkins, Secre- 
tary of Labor, reported recently 
“Seasonal advances in the prices of 
fresh fruits and vegetables and con- 
tinued scarcities of lower priced tex- 
tile goods were mainly responsible for 
the increase,”’ Miss Perkins said. On 
Dec. 15, the bureau of labor statistics 
index of the living costs of moderate 
income families stood at 127% of the 
1935-39 average and 2.1% above the 
December, 1943, level. During the 
course of the year food costs as 4 
whole remained relatively stable, in 
creasing only two tenths of 1% from 
their December, 1943, level. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
NEW WINTER WHEAT VARIETY 

Madison, Wis.—A new variety of 
winter wheat, to be known as “Black- 
hawk,” is being introduced in Wis- 
consin following five years of testing 
by agronomists at the University of 
Wisconsin college of agriculture. The 
harvest from the present crop will 
be distributed for seed this fall. The 
new variety is said to be especially 
suitable for cake and pastry flours. 
It also has high resistance to diseases, 
particularly leaf rust and_ bunt, 
agronomists claim. The wheat is well 
adapted to production in southern 
Wisconsin but more tests are needed 
to determine its adaptability to the 
northern part of the state, 
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The baking of ISMERTA bread 


for your bakery customers day 
after day and year after year 
builds for you an inventory of 
good will in your community. 
It is a back-log of quality repu- 
tation that makes it easier to 


do business, just as ISMERTA 


makes it so much easier to bake 


good bread. 


The ISMERT-HINCKE 
MILLING COMPANY 


Mills at Topeka, Kansas 





ATT 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Virgin Wheat from the High Altitude Wheat Empire 


For a Loaf of Bread with 


Better Texture... Better Volume 
.. » Better Keeping Qualities 


use PIKES PEAK FLOUR milled from virgin wheat grown in the High 
Altitude Wheat Empire. Satisfied bakers using PIKES PEAK FLOUR 
tell us they obtain a good-tasting loaf with a fine close texture. The dough 
fills out the pan and rises evenly, giving a smooth, rounded top to the loaf 
seldom obtained with other flours, plus superior keeping qualities, because 
PIKES PEAK FLOUR has greater absorption. 


PIKES PEAK FLOURS .... forall your bak 


aking requirements 





P = 4 
Sewing Se Bakers og sémeuca for ouer SF YCAtL 


THE COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR CO, 
ee Aico 


Neral Vf 
veneral Uti 


YENVER, COLORADO 
For Sakers.. PIKES PEAK FLOUR and PIKES PEAK CAKE FLOUR 


Complete line of highest quality flours milled from choice soft wheat, turkey hard wheat, and spring wheat 
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Senator Taft’s D 
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By JOHN CIPFE 


Washington Corresp¢ 
The Northwestern 


Washington, D. C.- 
the continuation of subs 
to flour millers at appr: 
present rate appears 
given by the Senate con 
began hearings Feb. 27. 
ization Act extension 
The committee’s agre 
certain unless complice 
from the bakery price 
terfer‘ 

Unless questioning by 
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Price Administration 
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The Northwestern Mille 
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‘lour Subsidy Opposition Unlikely 





ENATE COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


BEGIN ON STABILIZATION ACT 


nator Taft’s Disapproval Reported Fading Following 
OPA Conference—Bread Price Threat May Com- 
plicate Consideration of Continued Payments 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Vashington, D. C.— Approval of 
continuation of subsidy payments 
four millers at approximately the 
sent rate appears likely to be 
on by the Senate committee which 
an hearings Feb. 27 on the Stabil- 
ion Act extension legislation. 
. committee’s agreement seems 
fain unless complications arising 
n the bakery price situation in- 
er¢ 
inless questioning by Senator Rob- 
A. Taft, of Ohio, of Office of 
“ce Administration witnesses at 
hearing reveals OPA concern 
r the bakery price situation, no 
ction is likely to be raised to 
flour subsidy. Senator Taft told 
Northwestern Miller representa- 
that he had not been informed 
the present threat to the bread 
e structure which has arisen 
ugh shortages of lard and other 
The Senator said he would 
stion OPA witnesses on this sub- 


ow closely the committee will 
nine the subsidy question in the 
‘ings is a matter of conjecture. 
ator Taft, who has been the most 
eful and consistent congressional 
ment of subsidies, is said to have 


lost most of his earlier ardor in the 
subsidy fight and it is believed that 
Chester Bowles, OPA administrator, 
and his chief counsel, Henry Field, 
have dulled Mr. Taft’s opposition 
through assurances given the sena- 
tor at a private conference held here 
recently. These assurances probably 
commit OPA to an agreement where- 
in subsidy funds will be definitely 
limited and earmarked to special pro- 
grams under supervision of the Re- 
construction Finance Corp. 


Appropriation Bill 

While the Stabilization Act has 
been the point of controversy in the 
past in connection with the execu- 
tive authority to pay processed food 
subsidies, there is also the matter 
of funds with which to make these 
payments. The Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corp. appropriation, which 
would normally include the subsidy 
funds, is involved in the controversy 
over the George bill, which would 
transfer these financial operations 
from the Department of Commerce if 
Henry Wallace’s nomination to head 


that department gains Senate ap- 
proval. The House subcommittee is 
now considering the appropriation 


bill for the State, Justice and Com- 
merce departments, which normally 
include RFC funds. Final decision 





on this bill will await disposition 
of the George bill. 

Discussion of plans for future sub- 
sidy operations in the milling indus- 
try by the Millers National Federa- 
tion ceiling and subsidy committee 
at Chicago last week failed to pro- 
duce any comprehensive recommenda- 
tions according to Herman Fakler, 
vice president of the federation, oth- 
er than that the special treatment 
provided for Montana mills be ex- 
tended to include the state of Wyo- 
ming. The federation continues its 
objection to the subsidy as a matter 
of principle but will take no step 
now to ask for a discontinuance or 
a change to other industries as the 
point of subsidy payment. 

OPA Administrator Bowles appar- 
ently has not explained to Senator 
Taft the critical situation concern- 
ing bread prices which has been pro- 
voked by the lard and sugar short- 
age. In situations such as that ex- 
isting now for the baking industry 
the government agencies are reluc- 
tant to act to forestall a crisis, pre- 
fering to permit all influences to 
reveal themselves and then move to 
adjust the government planning to 
the needs of the hour. 


Lard Supply Critical 


War Food Administration  esti- 
mates of lard production for 1945 
are undergoing downward revision 


from the original estimate and WFA 
officials admit a decline in produc- 
tion during the first quarter of 1945 
of 50% from the first quarter of 
1944. Trade estimates, however, 
forecast a 60% reduction in lard pro- 
duction from federally inspected 
plants from the first quarter of 1944 
and a 68% decline in the second 
quarter. Even the lower government 





light Increase Likely in March 
Subsidy Rate as Wheat Holds Firm 


ttle change is expected in the 
ch «flour subsidy. Cash wheat 
‘s early this week suggested the 
ibility of an increase of around 
cent over the February level, 


AKERS AND ARMY TAKE 
MORE FLOUR 
* 


Kansas City, Mo. — A large 
ddle western baker bought 
May requirements Feb. 26, 
ile the army continued to 
k up additional scattered lots 
ered by mills in the South- 
st. As these large orders filled 
mills’ running time for the next 
ee or four months, most mill- 
» began to sit back and con- 
er their position before offer- 
; flour to the others who are 
uiring in increasing volume. 
llers feel they must save part 
their prospective running time 
regular buyers who have not 
; covered for the next four- 
nth period. The large bak- 

chain is believed to have 
‘chased from 100,000 to 200,- 
) sacks, 


BRR TE EEE SET ORIEL SIE AIT 


which would make a rate of around 
2642c bu compared with 25%c for 
non - Pacific wheat. Pacific Coast 
wheat rates probably will remain 
about the same as last month when 
the level was 2614c. 

Cash wheat prices have stuck close 
to ceilings generally throughout the 
past month, and in many cases mill- 
ers now are paying extra charges 
more often than a month ago. How- 
ever, except for higher protein va- 
rieties at some markets, sales of 
wheat still are being made without 
extra charges at times, and the lev- 
el of the March subsidy probably will 
be determined largely by the extent 
to which the Defense Supplies Corp. 
takes into account these additional 
merchandising and elevation charges 
that are being assessed on wheat. 

Most wheat markets show small 
gains over a month ago with the 
largest advances apparent in the 
Southwest and at some soft wheat 
markets in the Middle West. The 
gains are limited in most cases and 
the largest of them have occurred at 
markets which do not have a great 
weight in the calculations, so only a 
small subsidy increase, if any, is like- 
ly. 

The subsidy announcement is not 


likely to have a great effect on flour 
business this time, as so many other 
factors such as transportation, the 
uncertainty of the subsidy program 
and war progress have entered in- 
to buying calculations that small 
changes in subsidy rates have little 
bearing. 


estimate, before revision, showed a 
serious condition. 

OPA price officials have been ex- 
amining bakery profits, fearing that 
if the industry volume of both sweet 
goods and bread products are cut 


(Continued on page 36.) 





———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Enrichment Bill 
Now Before 27 
State Legislatures 


Introduction of the 
uniform white flour and bread en- 
richment bill in the legislatures of 
Maine and Minnesota brought to 27 


Chicago, IIl. 


the total number of state legisla- 
tures in which the proposal has been 
presented. 


The Indiana house of representa- 
tives, by a vote of 63 to 19, passed 
the enrichment bill and sent it to the 
senate. In South Dakota the enrich- 
ment bill was passed by the house 
and has cleared the senate commit- 
tee with a “do pass’”’ recommendation. 

A senate committee in Arizona has 
acted favorably upon the bill and a 
house committee in Arkansas also 
has recommended it for passage in 
that state. 

The bill has been passed by the 
senate in the West Virginia legisla- 
ture and it is expected that the house 
will take similar action. 

Opposition to the enrichment bill 
in a number of states has lately been 
offered by dairy interests, Herman 
Steen, vice president of the Millers 
National Federation, sponsor of the 
proposal, reports. “Their objection 
is based upon the theory that the 
enrichment program will reduce the 
amount of milk products used by the 
baking industry in the production of 


bread,” he said adding that “the 
idea seems far-fetched to say the 
least, as most of the vitamins 


in dairy products are wholly different 
from the vitamins added to enriched 
flour and bread.” 

The federation official also said 
that he doubted if the objection 
will be maintained by more than a 
small segment of the dairy industry, 
but at the present time it is interfer- 
ing considerably with the progress of 
the enrichment bill, especially in 
large northern and central states. 





Army Buying Exceeds 2,000,000 
Sacks of Green Dot and Regular 


Chicago, Ill.—Liberal purchases of 
green dot flour for civilian feeding in 
liberated countries were made last 
week by the army from mills in Okla- 
homa and Texas, the Kansas City 
area, Chicago and the Northwest. 
Buying started in the deep Southwest 
early in the week and progressed 
northward at daily intervals. Unoffi- 
cial estimates place the amount of 
green dot flour taken at just under 
2,000,000 sacks, but purchases of 
other types made at the same time 
ran the army total substantially 
above that figure. 

The green dot specifications were 


generally 10.25% protein and .46% 
ash, although it was understood that 
up to .60% ash was accepted at mill- 
ers’ usual discounts for that grade. 
Contracts specified shipment up to 
90 days, mostly from the east coast. 

Some mills were said to be not too 
anxious to offer on the army request, 
due to shipping delays on orders al- 
ready on their books, but on the 
whole, the procurement officials ex- 
perienced little difficulty in securing 
the amounts desired. It was report- 
ed, however, that prices paid by the 
army averaged somewhat higher than 
recent green dot business, due to the 
firmer ideas of mills. 
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No Official Recommendations Come 


From Subsidy Committee Gathering 


Chicago, Ill. — No cure-all plan, 
or recommendations to government 
agencies, resulted from a meeting of 
the ceiling and subsidy committee of 
the Millers National Federation in 
Chicago last week. The meeting was 
called to consider the problems that 
have arisen as the result of the De- 
fense Supplies Corp. statement that, 
in the absence of legislative author- 
ity, no subsidy payments will be made 
on wheat ground after June 30, 1945. 
DSC took this action, in lieu of offi- 
cial notice of subsidy termination, as 
the best method to bridge the time 
until Congress makes up its mind 
whether or not to continue the sub- 
sidy on flour and several other man- 
ufactured food products. 

Having already stated some time 
ago its opposition to the principle of 
the flour subsidy, the federation com- 
mittee refrained from any further 
blast at the subsidy idea, nor did 
it address any recommendations or 
comments to government agencies. 
No official committee complaint was 
made about the uncertain position of 
millers nor was the government urged 
to hurry along its solution. 

The consensus of the meeting was 
that millers must pursue a conserva- 
tive course in sales and not book flour 
which cannot be ground out before 
June 30, and it was recommended 
that all new sales contracts be 
written to expire June 1 or some 
other date well in advance of the 
possible end of the subsidy program. 
Then if the miller does not get ship- 
ping directions, he can cancel the 
contract. 

The problem of trying to obtain 
protection for forward sales after 
June 30, by means of some contract 
addition, was thoroughly discussed 
and it was agreed that there was no 
provision which could be drawn that 
could perform that function. Any 
contract provision requiring that the 
buyer compensate the seller for sub- 
sidy loss both endangers the eligibil- 
ity of the sale for subsidy benefits 
and might mean the buyer would be 
paying an illegal price above OPA 
ceilings. 

Present at the committee meeting 
were Fred J. Lingham, Federal Mill, 
Inc., Lockport, N. Y., chairman of the 
group; F. A. Tucker, J. Allen Smith 
& Co., Knoxville; I. E. Woodard, 
Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis; G. S. 
Kennedy, General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis; M. F. Mulroy, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis; J. L. Locke, 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle; E. 
W. Morrison, Morrison Milling Co., 
Denton, Texas. C. D. McKenzie, 
federation president, and vice presi- 
dents Herman Steen and Herman 
Fakler also were in attendance. 

In discussing the whole problem 
created by the uncertainty of Con- 
gressional action in continuing the 
present program, the Millers Nation- 





al Federation cites the following 
points: 
1.—Congress 





It seems probable but not certain, 
the federation predicts, that Congress 
will take action to permit subsidy 
payments after June 30, but when 
such action may be taken is uncer- 


tain. It appears unlikely that a sub- 
sidy extension plan will get through 
Congress within a couple of months 
and the question may remain unset- 
tled as late as the end of May or even 
June. A “must” order from the ad- 
ministration might speed the process 
if circumstances should make it im- 
possible for the armed forces or oth- 
er government agencies to obtain suf- 
ficient flour. 

There has been no official state- 
ment of the administration’s inten- 
tion to obtain Congressional author- 
ity for further subsidy payments. 
However, it is safe to assume that 
such authority will be sought, since 
any other course would be a reversal 
of the anti-inflation policy which is 
being closely followed. The legisla- 
tive request for flour subsidy funds 
might be added as a rider to the 
pending metal subsidy bill; it might 
be included in the independent offices 
appropriation bill which will be con- 
sidered a month or so hence; or it 
might be embodied in an entirely 
separate bill. 





2.—Sales Policies 





While every miller will have to de- 
termine his own policy on the basis 
of his particular circumstances, rath- 
er than try to lay down fixed rules, 
the federation cites a few general 
points to keep in mind. Until Con- 
gress takes definite action to author- 
ize subsidy payments on wheat 
ground after June 30, it will be whol- 
ly out of the question for any miller to 
sell flour for milling after that date 
under any circumstances. Until 
Congress takes action, millers will 
have to assume that the subsidy pro- 
gram will lapse on June 30 and make 
their plans accordingiy. This involves 
the completion of every contract on 
the books before that date or the 
termination or cancellation of such 
contracts. Contracts made before now 
for 120 days’ delivery or less will all 
be delinquent before June 30 and the 
miller will be able to obtain shipping 
directions in time or will be in a po- 
sition to cancel if directions are not 
given. 

“During the difficult weeks and 
months ahead,” the federation ad- 
vises, “millers will be well advised 
to follow a conservative course on 
any of the problems which arise as 
the result of possible subsidy termina- 
tion. They are mostly short of labor, 
boxcars are scarce and many mills 
are now uncomfortably behind sched- 
ule in getting flour out. Every mill- 
er will necessarily have to make a 
survey of his own situation in the 
light of his own unfilled order bal- 
ance and working conditions, and 
then determine how much more busi- 
ness he can get out by June 30. In 
making such calculations, he will 
have to keep in’ mind his reasonable 
share of requirements for the armed 
forces and lend-lease needs. After 
that he will have a figure represent- 
ing the approximate number of days 
of running time which he can safely 
sell. This figure will be surprisingly 
small in a great many cases. Even if 
it is underestimated, no harm will be 
done in the event that by May or 
June it appears that the subsidy pro- 


gram is really going to end, because 
there will then be all the immediate 
shipment business that anybody can 
take care of, several times over. This 
all adds up to the fact that this is 
no time to be looking for new custom- 
ers but rather it is the time for each 
miller to consider how he can serve 
his own customers in the best pos- 
sible manner.” 





3.— Contracts 





In the matter of contract changes, 
the federation says: “It seems to be 
assumed by some millers that they 
should add a rider to their sales con- 
tracts so that on sales made here- 
after the buyer would be obligated 
either to order his flour out in time 
so that the wheat could be ground by 
June 30 or would pay an additional 
price to the miller to cover the sub- 
sidy loss. There are two grave ob- 
jections to any such plan—the first 
is that a proviso of this kind makes 
a sale without definite price, which 
would endanger eligibility to subsidy 
benefits; the other is that this would 
bring the price above OPA ceilings. 
The only legal way of accomplishing 
what these millers have in mind is 
through a rider giving the seller un- 
limited right of cancellation of ter- 
mination, and this would be so ob- 
jectionable to customers that it is 
impractical. 

“The federation does not recom- 
mend any protective rider or con- 
tract addition attempting to deal 
with the subsidy problem, and we be- 
lieve that millers who have been 
thinking along this line can follow 
another course which will be much 
more satisfactory in the long run and 
which will afford them all the protec- 
tion they can properly ask of their 
customers against subsidy hazards. 
This is by the simple means of writ- 
ing all new contracts of sale to ex- 
pire June 1 or some other date well 
in advance of the termination of the 
program. Any such sale would be- 
come delinquent after its expiration 
date and the miller is then in po- 
sition to require immediate shipping 
directions, or in the absence of such 
he can cancel or terminate. Some 
millers: have already adopted this 
plan and many others tell us that 
they are going to do so. It can be 
followed within the limits of the pres- 
ent sales contract, and the only point 
which will require any attention is 
that of informing the customer that 
the contract will run out on the date 
indicated.” 





4.—An Error 





“Many millers seem to he con- 
vinced,” the federation points out, 
“that on March 3 DSC intends to give 
notice of termination of the subsidy 
program. Some versions have it that 
the program is to be discontinued on 
10 days’ notice. We put no credence 
whatever in any such stories. It is 
true that any time between today 
and. June 30 DSC could end the flour 
subsidy program on 10 days’ notice, 
but this is a right which DSC has 
possessed ever since Nov. 30, 1943. 


February 28, 1945 


There is no reason to suppose that 
any such course will be followed up. 
less some new set of conditions arise 
which would make it necessary.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JOINT MEETING CANCELLED 








Manhattan, Kansas. — The join; 
meeting of three sections of the 
American Association of  Cereg] 
Chemists and two districts of the As. 
sociation of Operative Millers, sched. 


uled to have been held here 
6-7, has been cancelled. Officials of 
Kansas State College, hosts «ach 
year to the technologists, said the 
action was in response to the “no 
convention ban” issued by the Direc. 
tor of War Mobilization. 


April 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


MILLS MAY GET LUMBER 


Washington, D. C—The War Pyro. 
duction Board now is accepting ap- 
plications from flour mills for west. 
ern white pine to be used in building 
spouting. The action was taken be- 
cause there is no satisfactory sub- 
stitute for that type of lumber jn 


the construction of spouting. \ny 
mill whose application for white pine 


for spouting has been rejected is ad- 
vised to resubmit an application to 
WPB. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF “LIFE—— 


Flour Package Bill 
Passed in Idaho, 
Utah, Tennessee 


Chicago, Ill. — Utah is the first 
state to complete its action on the 
uniform flour package bill, the 


measure having passed both branches 
of the legislature, the Millers Nation- 
al Federation, sponsor of the legisla- 
tion, announced in a recent bulletin. 
The Idaho legislature closely fol- 
lowed, with but one dissenting vote 
being registered. Both branches of 
the Tennessee legislature have also 
approved the measure. 
Action on the uniform package bill 
in other state legislatures includes: 
Introduction of the measure in 
Minnesota and Pennsylvania, making 
30 state assemblies to which this bill 
has been presented this year. 
Passage of the measure by 
Colorado senate. It is now in 
house for action by that branc! 


the 
the 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


NORTH DAKOTA M. & E. 
SIX-MONTH NET $100,662 


Grand Forks, N. D.—For the six 
months ending Dec. 31 last, the North 
Dakota Mill & Elevator here made 
a.gross profit of $153,647, and a net 
of $100,662, after the necessary de- 
ductions for depreciation and rese:'ve. 
During the period mentioned, the ‘ill 
made slightly under 1,000,000 sacks 
of flour, although, according to 
mill management, it was handica} 
during the closing weeks of the year 
by a shortage in boxcars. 


7a 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WALKER HAMILTON PROMOTED 

New York, N. Y.—Walker Hamil- 
ton has been elected executive vice 
president and general manager ‘or 
the. Riegel Paper Corp. Mr. Hamil- 
ton joined the company in 1921 as 
purchasing agent, became secretary 
in 1929, and since 1936 has been a 
vice president. He is also president 
of the Association of Pulp Consum- 
ers, Inc. 


Februar} 
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Federation Cancels 
Plans for General 
Meeting This Spring 


Chicago, Ill—The annual conven- 
f the Millers National Federa- 


tion 

tion will not be held at the usual 
time this year, officials of the organ- 
ization have announced. 


Should a situation arise in which 
4 general convention of the federa- 
tion would be definitely helpful to 
the war program, it may be expected 


that steps will be taken for a gen- 
eral meeting, however. The likeli- 
hood of any such development this 
spring now seems remote, Herman 
Steen. vice president and secretary of 
the federation said. 

The annual meeting of the federa- 
tion's board of directors will be held 
some time after April 15 in Chicago. 
It is probable that just before this 
meeting, or very soon thereafter, the 
federation will sponsor a series of lo- 
eal or regional conferences of mill- 
ers for the purpose of reviewing ques- 
tions of importance to the industry 


Mr. Steen announced. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DISTILLERS’ DRIED GRAINS 
OUTPUT RISES SHARPLY 


Washington, D. C.—According to a 
rece report by the Department of 


at that time, 





Agriculture, the production of distill- 
ers’ dried grains continues to show a 
large increase over the output of a 
year ago. The total output during 
January, 1945, was 53,800 tons, com- 
pared with 34,200 tons in January 
last year. The January, 1945, output 
also represents an increase of 5,500 
tons over the December, 1944, pro- 
duction. The output for the seven 


period beginning with July 
ning 100,000 tons ahead of the 


months 


Is rl 


same period in the previous year, with 
a total of 321,500 tons at the end of 
January, 1945. The figures for Janu- 


ry, 1945, are preliminary. 
DUST EXPLOSION DAMAGES 
PURINA ST. LOUIS PLANT 





St. Louis, Mo.—A dust explosion 
Feb, 25 destroyed some equipment in 
the soybean processing unit of Purina 
Mills, St. Louis, and the resulting fire 


ran through the dust collectors and 
legs to cause damage esti- 
mated by local fire officials at $37,500 


el or 


The fire was quickly brought under 
control, but water caused most of 
thi image. 

Purina officials expect the plant to 
be erating again in two or three 
weeks and stated that it was for- 
tunate the feed mill was not running 
on that Sunday, as the fire in that 
evi probably would have spread 
throughout the entire huge feed proc- 
essing unit. 





——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


A. 0. MALMBERG ADDRESSES 
N. Y. HOLES-IN-BREAD CLUB 


New York, N. Y.—A. O. Malmberg, 
Virector of Public Relations, Dough- 
nut Corp. of America, addressed the 
He es-in-Bread Club at the Hotel 
Shelton, Feb. 21, on the subject 
“Building Morale: Through Human 
Relations.” Mr. Malmberg has spok- 
€n on this subject to bakery associa- 
ions throughout this country and 
Canada. Prior to his connection with 
the Doughnut Corp., he was director 
of sales and advertising for the Lang- 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


INSTITUTE CHOOSES NEW GOAL 
FOR WHEAT FLOUR PROMOTION 


endorf United Bakeries, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Through his practical experience, 
Mr. Malmberg told how better co- 
operation may be obtained from em- 
ployees by means of plant conferences 
and the establishment of closer rela- 
tions between supervisors and those 
working under them. 

Describing various means by which 
salesmen and others in a bakery or- 
ganization will develop a greater de- 
sire to work, Mr. Malmberg pointed 
out that usually there is much un- 
developed talent and ability in any 
organization, which can best be 
brought out by improved human rela- 
tions within the organization. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ST. LOUIS MILLERS CLUB 
ELECTS J. R. MULROY HEAD 


St. Louis, Mo.—J. R. Mulroy, Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., was elected 
president of the St. Louis Millers 
Club at the annual meeting and elec- 
tion of officers which took place at 
the Statler Hotel, Feb. 20. He suc- 
ceeds L. C. Chase, Valier & Spies 
Milling Co., who served as _ presi- 
dent in the preceding year. Other 
officers elected were Ed Schurmann, 
Hanover Star Milling Co., German- 
town, Ill., vice president, and Walter 
J. Krings, secretary-treasurer. New 
members taken in at the meeting 
were: Charles A. Barrows, Valier & 
Spies Milling Co; L. Busch Faust and 
E. A. Webb, Anheuser-Busch, Inc; 
Walker MacMillan, C. H. William- 
son & Co., Inc; Roy J. Huetteman, 
Producers Grain Co., and E. J. Gar- 
mon, Garmon Grain Co. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GENERAL MILLS PROMOTES 
TWO IN SPERRY DIVISION 


Edward O. Boyer has been appoint- 
ed executive vice president and Clar- 
ence E. Anderson vice president of 
the Sperry division of General Mills, 
Inc. 

Mr. Boyer served eight years as 
vice president in charge of bulk flour 
sales for General Mills western divi- 
sion, now the Sperry division. Prior 
to that time he served as general 
sales manager of the Sperry Flour 
Co. He has been with Sperry and 
General Mills since 1911. 

Mr. Anderson was assistant to the 
president of the division prior to his 
new appointment, and was also the 
company representative in South 
America as_ president of General 
Mills, Inc., do Brasil for three years. 
He came with the company in 1922. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HOWARD HOLMES HEADS 
MICHIGAN MILLERS’ GROUP 


Lansing, Mich.—Howard Holmes 
was re-elected president of the Michi- 
gan State Millers Association for a 
second term at the annual meeting of 
the association held recently in Grand 
Rapids. Laurence Hale was renamed 
vice president, J. A. Porter, treasur- 
er, and C. L. Athanson, secretary. 
Members of the executive committee 
are: William Beardsley, Charles 
Knappen, William Hagenmeyer, Ralph 
Voigt and Robert Harris. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ASSOCIATION OFFICE MOVED 


Hutchinson, Kansas.—The Kansas 
Grain, Feed & Seed Dealers Associa- 
tion has opened an office in the same 
Hutchinson, Kansas, building occupied 
by the Board of Trade and grain of- 
fices. The office was transferred 
from Dodge City, with Orin Case as 
full time secretary. He recently suc- 
ceeded Forrest Moyer. 




















Educational Division Discontinued 
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Staff Work Will Be 





Turned From School to Kitchen—W. Floyd 
Keepers Leaves for New Field 


Chicago, Il].—Effective about April 
1, the educational division of the 
Wheat Flour Institute will be dis- 
continued. Accompanying this an- 
nouncement from the executive com- 
mittee of the Millers National Fed- 
eration is a statement that promo- 
tion on the home economics and nu- 
tritional fronts will be intensified 
through demonstrations and advisory 
activities by the institute’s staff and 
field workers. 

Discontinuance of the educational 
division coincides with the announce- 
ment that W. Floyd Keepers, who 
has been its director for the past five 
years, will leave the institute staff to 
move into a new field of associational 
work. 

The April issue of Food Facts, 
which for the past 16 years has been 
carrying the story of wheat flour and 
its uses to many thousands of inter- 
mediate grade and high school teach- 
ers, will be the last issue. Other di- 
visional activities in the school field 
also will be discontinued. 

As at present constituted, the 
educational division is the lineal 
descendant of the National Food Bu- 


reau, which was founded by H. T. 
Corson in 1928. Its principal work 


in the early years was combatting 
food faddists and quacks, whose ac- 
tivities were considered responsible 
in large measure for declining con- 
sumption of flour and its products. 
The bureau was merged into the 
Wheat Flour Institute when the lat- 
ter was created in 1935, and its work 
was concentrated more and more in 
the school field. In recent years the 
school activities, in the view of the 
executive committee of the federa- 
tion, have proved to be somewhat 
less important than formerly, main- 
ly because teachers’ training in the 


fundamentals of nutrition has become 
progressively improved. 

The institute will continue to be a 
clearing house for information on 
flour. During recent years the staff 
has supplied information for adver- 
tisers, for speakers and writers and 
for radio broadcasts. Institute Ideas, 
published each month primarily for 
home economists, will be continued. 
It is designed to increase the use of 
flour in tested recipes. 






fe 


LEAVES INSTITUTE. — W. Floyd 
Keepers, who has been director of the 
Wheat Flour Institute’s educational 
division for the past five years, is 
moving into a new field of associa- 
tional work The educational division 
will be discontinued. 





Lard and Shortening Point Values 
Raised as Supply Outlook Darkens 


Washington, D. C.—Increases in ra- 
tion point values on lard, shortening, 
margarine and salad and cooking oils 
were announced by the Office of Price 
Administration, effective Feb. 25. 

Margarine values were increased to 
five points a pound from the previous 
level of three points. The ration cost 
of the other products is now four 
points instead of two. Butter remains 
at 24 points. 

The increases were made because 
of a growing tightness in fat supply, 
OPA said. 

Bakers, like other users, will have 
to surrender more points for these 
products and the rise in point values 
cuts allotments in half. While this 
higher requirement further penalizes 
bakers, it is probable that an addi- 
tional point allotment will be made 
to them by the OPA for purchases 
of fats to hold bakery use to the 1942 
level, which earlier lard production 
estimates indicated could be main- 
tained. 

Members of the bakery, biscuit and 
cracker industry advisory committee 
recommended to OPA officials at a 
recent meeting that no changes be 


made in the present rationing method 
of allocating fats and oils to bakers. 
The meeting was called by OPA to 
get an expression from the committee 
regarding a change in the 1942 base 
period, which would recognize a num- 
ber of changes within the industry 
during 1944 while fats and oils had 
a zero point value. The committee 
did not react favorably to the pro- 
posed change. 

At present, the rationing level is 
100% of the 1942 base period use. 
Committee members suggested that 
the 100% figure be adjusted upward 
if supplies permit. They did not rec- 
ommend any differential treatment to 
those members of the industry whose 
business showed an increase during 
the period when these products were 
not rationed. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TO BUILD DOCK 
Oklahoma City, Okla. — General 
Mills, Inc., has been issued a permit 
for construction of new concrete and 
steel dock facilities at its plant here. 
Cost of the construction was esti- 
mated at $6,000. 
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FEED INDUSTRY WINS STAY 


IN OPA MARGIN CONTROVERSY 


Following Hearing in Washington, Proponents of Margin 
Over Replacement Technique Show Willingness 
to Give Matter Further Study 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—Although the 
meeting last week between a _ sub- 
committee of the OPA Feed Industry 
Advisory Committee, consisting of 
three members from each of the Class 
A and B mixers and government offi- 
cials representing the OPA and War 
Food Administration, failed to pro- 
vide any measure of agreement be- 
tween the industry representatives 
and the WFA proponents of a mar- 
gins over replacement provision for 
the revised formula feed order, the 
original heat which this controversial 
subject aroused has cooled consider- 
ably. It is believed that WFA ofli- 
cials are prepared to examine the 
industry’s contentions in a more re- 
ceptive frame of mind. Following 
the formal session held at OPA on 
Feb. 23, individual members of the 
industry subcommittee presented the 
views of the feed industry to key 
government officials in _ interested 
agencies and as a result it is un- 
likely that the margin over replace- 
ment proposal will be written into 
any formula feed order without a 
much fuller examination of the usual 
business practices of the feed indus- 
try and a comprehensive study made 
of the price movement of manufac- 
tured feeds from several score of 
representative companies. Respon- 
sible industry officials who have had 
an opportunity to examine these 
manufacturers’ price lists say that 
they will provide positive proof that 
formula feed prices have constantly 
and quickly reflected price changes 
in basic ingredients and will clinch 
the industry’s case. 


WFA Open Minded 

While leading WFA officials ex- 
pressed disappointment that the for- 
mal session did not produce a basis 
for agreement over this debatable 
issue, it must be pointed out that 
these officials reveal a very fair and 
open minded attitude on the matter. 
They are open to conviction and if 
the industry case is as strong as it 
appears to be there is little doubt 
that they will accept the facts with- 
out quibbling. 

At the formal session Feb. 23 the 
main topic of controversy revolved 
around the difficulty in writing a 
practical and satisfactory definition 
of the term “replacement cost.” Fol- 
lowing the session one WFA official 
admitted that it presented consequen- 
tial obstacles but that he believed 
that a replacement definition could 
be evolved through collaboration of 
several leading members of the in- 
dustry and competent government 
officials, such as Clive Marshall, price 
executive of the OPA cereal, grain 
and agricultural chemical section, 
and D. A. Fitzgerald, special advisor 
to Marvin Jones at WFA. However, 
this WFA observer remarked that 
any definition would be of such great 
length that it might destroy its pur- 
pose. 

Further Study Planned 

Further discussions between OPA 
and WFA executives are likely to 
occur to study this troublesome defi- 
nition but when all the price data 


have been presented to WFA there is 
a strong possibility that the margin 
over replacement technique will have 
to be pigeon-holed. 

That Judge Vinson’s office has been 
led into an untenable position in this 
controversy is a source of irritation 
to certain WFA groups who have 
exhibited some unreasonable stub- 
bornness in this matter but it is ex- 
pected that now that the original 
heat of controversy has vanished a 
more temperate approach will be ob- 
tained and ways and means developed 
to extricate Judge Vinson from em- 
barrassment. 

To give the industry some concep- 
tion of the nature of the Feb. 23 
session and the extreme difficulty the 
conferees had to arrive at any de- 
gree of understanding on a replace- 
ment definition it must be made 
known that one WFA member sug- 
gested that the last purchase of in- 
gredients by a feed manufacturer 
should be used as replacement cost 
in pricing out his finished product. 
In making this statement it was evi- 
dently inferred that a last purchase 
would mean a sizable quantity. Even 
with that modification, however, the 
industry members countered to show 
that such a method would always 
lead prices’ to the high side rather 
than reflect the usual industry prac- 
tice. 

Difficulties Apparent 

Incidents such as this, of course, do 
not convey the full story of the ses- 
sion, in which leading industry fig- 
ures such as Frank Boling of Hales 
& Hunter Co., Chicago, explained at 
some length the industry pricing 
technique, but they do reveal that 
even the most rabid advocates of a 
margin over replacement cost prin- 
ciple are unprepared to solve the 
major insurmountable difficulty such 
an order would create, namely, that 
of defining replacement cost accu- 
rately and at the same time protect 
business from the caprice of individ- 
ual interpretations of an enforcement 
agent. 

While the work of the industry 
committee here last week is reason 
for much satisfaction in staying any 
headlong action it would be unwise, 
it is said, for premature rejoicing or 
street dancing. The best that can 
be said now is that the adoption of 
the margin over replacement cost has 
been definitely delayed for more ex- 
haustive study, but the fact that this 
principle could gain such headway 
at any time is of itself a grave warn- 
ing to the feed trade and the asso- 
ciated grain industries that govern- 
ment experimentation with business 
practices is likely to continue and 
again spring up in some other form. 


Experience A Warning 

Responsible observers think that 
all industry committees in the grain, 
cereal and feed field should give con- 
siderable thought to pricing practices 
within their spheres and be prepared 
to head off similar experimentation 
with comprehensive data to support 
industry contentions. In short, it is 
a time for preventive therapy instead 
of palliative treatment when an out- 
break. occurs. 


At the formal session Feb. ‘23 


Ralph Brown of OPA feed section 
presided as chairman for Clive Mar- 
shall, the official host. Frank Bol- 
ing acted as unofficial leader of the 
industry group which consisted also 
of Fred Thomas of General Mills, 
Inc., Detroit; Lloyd Riford, Beacon 
Milling Co., Cayuga, N. Y; J. E. 
Donovan, Albert Lea, Minn; Mr. Ken- 
dall, representing G.L.F., Buffalo, and 
Austen Carpenter, Sherburne, N. Y. 

Neal Barrett, protein price special- 
ist of OPA and senior OPA official 
from a point of service connected 
with the mixed feed industry; Charles 
F. Kenny, hay and grain price spe- 
cialist, and Tivis Wilkins, senior OPA 
economist for Mr. Marshall’s section, 
represented the price agency. 

D. A. Fitzgerald, special adviser to 
Judge Marvin Jones, led the WFA 
contingent, consisting of C. C. Far- 
rington, vice president of CCC, O. D. 
Klein of AAA and Earl Hedges of the 
WF A administrator’s office. 
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WINTER KILLING LIGHT 
IN KANSAS 


Wichita, Kansas. — The wheat 
condition in the Wichita area is 
very good at this time, accord- 
ing to reports from county farm 
agents in this region. A. H. 
Stephenson, county agent at 
Wichita, said that the wheat had 
gone through the winter thus far 
with almost no winter killing. 
The moisture conditions are ex- 
cellent. At wet snow’ Feb. 
21 added to the moisture. Fields 
have been so wet since early De- 
cember that there has been very 
little use of the wheat for winter 
pasture. 

* 


SPRING FLOOD SEASON 
IN TENNESSEE 


Nashville, Tenn. — Backwater 
from the flooding Cumberland 
river flooded the basements of 
several feed plants along the 
river. The Royal Flour Co. plant 
basement was flooded also, but 
stocks were removed in_ all 
plants. Flash floods the night of 
Feb. 21 inundated the lower floor 
of the Barry-Carter Milling Co. 
plant at Lebanon, Tenn. 


* 


OREGON GETS SNOW 


Wallowa, Oregon. — Several 
inches of snow have replaced the 
covering melted last week by the 
warm weather and farmers re- 
port the outlook for wheat is 
quite good. The water situation 
was improved materially by the 
recent thaw, and wells and 
springs which had been dry for 
several months have been started 


again. 
* 


GENERAL BAKING BUYS 


The General Baking Co. is re- 
ported to have purchased ap- 
proximately 400,000 sacks of 
flour last week. The price paid 
for some of the springs included 
in the order was reported at 
$3.67 and for some of the south- 
westerns $3.50. 

* 


* 
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INTERNATIONAL BUYS 
PLANT IN OKLAHOMA 


Purchase of Ponca City Milling (po, 
by International Milling Co. 
Closed Feb. 27 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The Interna. 
tional Milling Co., Minneapolis, closeq 
the purchase on Feb. 27 of the Ponca 
City (Okla.) Milling Co. The plant 
built in 1928, of concrete and brick 
construction, has a daily capacity of 
1,000 sacks of flour and a like amoun, 
of corn meal. Storage capacity jg 
500,000 bus. 

The International Milling Co. oper. 
ates mills at New Prague and Wa. 
basha, Minn., Davenport and Sioux 
City, Iowa, Buffalo, N. Y., and Green. 
ville, Texas. 

D. J. Donahoe is president and 
D. J. Donahoe, Jr., is vice president 
and general manager of the Ponca 
City Milling Co. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


WIDOW SUES FOR $130,000 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Damages of $130. 
000 are sought by Mrs. Inza Wen- 
delen of Buffalo in a suit in which 
she charges negligence on the part 
of the Commander-Larabee Milling 
Co. The complaint alleges that Mrs 
Wendelen’s husband, Charles, died of 
injuries sustained Nov. 14, 1944, when 
he was struck by the falling boom of 
a marine elevator being used to re- 
move grain from a barge, on which he 
was employed, to the company’s stor- 
age building. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


PARKER, ALTMANSBERGER 
PROMOTED BY IGLEHEART 


Evansville, Ind.—Wesby R. Parker 
and Harold C. Altmansberger have 
been promoted to vice presidents o/ 
Igleheart Bros., Inc., Evansville, it 
has been announced by Ear] J. Hese- 
man, president of the company. 

Mr. Parker, formerly general sales 
manager, now has the marketing re- 
sponsibilities for all Igleheart spe- 
cialty products sold in grocery stores 

Formerly Igleheart Bros. secretary, 
Mr. Altmansberger will continue in 
his capacity as grain buyer. He will 
supervise grain purchases for mills 
in Evansville, Vincennes, Ind., and 
Clarksville, Tenn. 

SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MUELLER RADIO CAMPAIGN 
Jersey City, N. J.—Accenting the 

commercial use of newscasts, the C. 

F. Mueller Co., Jersey City, makers 

of macaroni products, has launched 

its 1945 radio campaign. Stations 
have been chosen for their coverage 
of specific market areas, and _ the 
time ranges from 5 to 15 minutes. 

The leading newscaster in each region 

has been picked whenever possible. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

FLOUR SEIZURES 
Toledo, Ohio.—A writ of attach- 

ment against 1,256 bags of flour held 
in storage by Bartley Co., Toledo 
wholesale grocery firm, is asked in 
court by Marcus L. Friedman, as- 
sistant U. S. attorney, who charges 
the flour is contaminated. A sum- 
mons for officials of the shippers of 
the flour is also sought. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

FOOD ECONOMICS DEPT. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—Red Star Yeast 
& Products-Co. has established a food 
economics department in charge of 
Isabel C.- DuBois for the past two 
years -with the WFA and prior to 
that on the home economics staff of 
the Nash-Kelvinator Corp. in Detroit. 
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$19,217,301 Lbs 
Flour Sold Under 
Export Subsidy 


Washington, D. C.—Through Feb. 
93, exporters had reported to Com- 
modity Credit Corp. export sales of 
inder the Wheat Flour Export 









flout ke 
Program aggregating 319,217,301 lbs, 
equivalent to approximately 7,501,600 
pus of wheat. 
Totals by destination countries are 
as follows: 
Flour 
(lbs) 
H er 2 
Net nds West Indies........ 1,899,082 
De MN Republic ..csveccecsee 2,054,175 
Ta Ser ss eee eee 2 ee 485,400 
Rr Virgin Islands........ 5 10,000 
Br ae dinenip hous yenens Ue RRR Rey 
I (een h6ia $00640 + vee ee 
anesuela «as cs sees Pre eS 
1,231.360 
Ft GEER Ce ae ee 488,960 
Guatemala sccccsccccsvvvces vr 8,241,018 
EIS Ey eee nee aie 
MAING Sciniads saieee ena CHES Fre 3,984,726 
N jie bee Owe Ges ewreeee 3,918,065 
Br londuras 3,561,000 
H ee ae a a 
Ne Oa ea rae 





100,000 


- 319,217,301 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OPA, WFA VIEWS DIFFER 
ON FLAX CEILING NEED 


Washington, D. C.—The War Food 
Administration has declined to con- 
sent to the issuance of a price regula- 
tion for flax to be used as seed. Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment Agency offi- 
cials responsible for the 1945 flax pro- 
duction program deny any dangerous 
shortage of seed supplies and fear 
that a ceiling order were to be 
issued, prices would advance to the 
level and stay there with a 
seems to charac- 





ceilil 
persistence which 
terize price control. 

Office of Price Administration offi- 
cials hold a widely different view- 
point, however. It is explained that 
the OPA viewpoint regarding the ne- 


cessity for price control on flax for 
seed results from information ob- 
tained at industry meetings with gov- 
ernment officials recently at Fargo, 
N. D. OPA officials contend that 
dangerous inflationary trends have 


started and ask that ceilings be ap- 
plied at once before the situation 
jsut of hand. A proposed regu- 
was sent to WFA administra- 


gets 


lati 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


SHORTAGE OF BAG TEXTILES 
BRINGS TALK OF ALLOCATION 


Likelihood of Plan Going Into Effect in April as WPB 
Requirements Committee Considers Second 
Quarter Textile Needs 


and now that OPA is on record as 
favoring price ceilings immediately, 
responsibility for runaway prices and 
possible impairment of the 1945 flax 
production goals is seen to fall to 
AAA officials who advocated rejec- 
tion of the proposed OPA price order. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILLING COMPANY SUES CITY 

Pleasant Hill, Mo—The Mound- 
ridge (Kansas) Milling Co. has filed 
a damage suit against the city of 
Pleasant Hill in which the milling 
company seeks $6,960 for loss of a 
building at Pleasant Hill which was 
destroyed by fire Oct. 24, 1944. The 
company blames the city’s electric 
system for causing the fire. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PILLSBURY MERCHANDISING 
BRANCH OPENED IN IOWA 


Minneapolis, Minn.—A branch of 
the grain merchandising department 
of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., has been es- 
tablished in Clinton, Iowa, to serve 
the needs created by enlarged opera- 
tions of the company’s feed mills and 
soybean plant there. 

The Clinton branch handles the 
buying and merchandising of all Iowa 
and northern Illinois grain such as 
corn and oats as well as soybeans. 
In charge of the new activities at 
Clinton is Glen S. Watkins, assisted 
by Earl F. Nielsen. 

Before being assigned to Clinton, 
Mr. Watkins was manager of Pills- 
bury’s grain department at Omaha. 
With the company for 16 years, he 
has also been connected with Pills- 
bury grain activities in Enid, Okla., 
Amarillo, Texas, and Wichita and 
Hutchinson, Kansas. Mr. Nielsen 
was transferred to Clinton from the 
Pillsbury grain department at Wich- 
ita, Kansas, where he had been em- 
ployed for 13 years. He was a mem- 
ber of the Wichita Board of Trade. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RFC TO HAVE CHARGE OF 
SURPLUS WAR STOCK SALE 


Washington, D. C. — The Recon- 
struction Finance Corp., which has 
charge of the disposal of most in- 
dustrial goods, expects to have a 
great variety of items for sale soon 
after the defeat of Germany. There 
is comparatively little in the way of 
surplus goods being sold at present 
which would be of use in flour mills. 

Millers interested in buying equip- 
ment or machinery from war surplus 
stocks are advised to make a list of 




















tor Marvin Jones with a comprehen- requirements and file the list with 
sive statement of the OPA position the nearest office of the RFC. 
———— a $$$ 


Heavy Cuban Flour Imports Listed 


Havana, Cuba.—Imports of United 
States flour into Cuba during Janu- 
ary totaled 311,414 sacks of 200 lbs 


each, the largest monthly total in 
the past five years for which records 
are readily available. The imports 
are nearly twice as large as the Jan- 
uary total in 1944, which was the 
previous highest January figure in 
the past five years. 
CUBAN IMPORTS OF UNITED 
1940 1941 
91,255 93,915 
ee ‘ 95,099 167,362 
M ne rae 98,979 53,009 
\ 97,339 104,394 
ee 115,287 109,901 
SUC. Guar h ee te 75,890 68,571 
Ju pwd hee e-e.8 58,782 85,298 
A t 60,661 63,397 
s eS So. 66,411 82,989 
O Pi ypebsi seen 88,074 109,665 
November : 86,336 80,379 
I ber 93,307 138,764 
| ee ee 1,027,420 1,157,644 


Cuba has led the list of importing 
countries purchasing flour under the 
United States Flour Export Subsidy 
Program since its inception in No- 
vember, 1944, having purchased about 
1,000,000 sacks of 200 lbs each up 
to Feb. 16, 1945. 

The accompanying table shows the 
Cuban imports of United States flour 
by months for a period of years. 





STATES FLOUR BY MONTHS 

1942 1943 1944 1945 
142,357 108.573 165,394 311,414 
161,348 131,517 249,560 ute8 
93,954 215,666 140,830 

235,078 145,090 114,361 

107,205 131,632 142,797 

127,214 111,700 199,329 

109,457 166,935 118,702 

150,322 121,507 15,889 

47,561 66,858 9,320 

62,538 92,479 40,700 

104,164 98,370 109,028 

144,753 137,070 157,394 

485,951 1,527,397 1,463,294 


New York, N. Y.—The cotton goods 
situation continued to become gloom- 
ier over the past week. Bag men in- 
dicated that their needs are adequate- 
ly cared for through April, but that 
only an_ insufficient scattering of 
goods has been obtained beyond that 
month. A critical supply situation is 
seen ahead if the market remains as 
tight as at present. 

The problem is said to have been 
brought under discussion at a textile 
bag industry advisory committee 
meeting with the War Production 
Board last week, with the result that 
a cotton goods allocation program is 
to be drawn up by the industry. As 
WPB’s requirements committee now 
is holding hearings to program sec- 
ond quarter cotton textile allocations 
among claimant agencies, the likeli- 
hood is held of such a plan going 
into effect in April. Prompt trade 
opposition is expressed on two counts: 
(1) the allocation presumably would 
be based on some base period cut-up 
of mills, which are extremely seasonal 
and would result in hardships in some 
cases; and (2) it would be pegged 
at a current low in availability of 
supplies, which would bar any im- 
provement possible under free buying. 

Bag trade opinion for the present 
is that the matter now is out of its 
hands, and the next step is awaited 
from WPB. 

There were only scattered sales for 
March and April in cotton goods dur- 
ing the week. These were largely 
confined to Class B sheetings, particn- 
larly in the 37-inch, 4-yard and 40- 
inch, 3.75-yard numbers. Heavier 
sheetings, as the 40-inch 250-yard, 
and osnaburgs, as the 2.11-yard con- 
struction, were practically unobtain- 
able. The little business previously 
observed for May, June and July 
seemed to have been withdrawn for 
the time being. 

Raw cotton futures were in a 
steady tone on the exchange here 
during the past week, with moderate 
advances having been registered by 
the week-end. A tendency to trading 
was observed as a result of war de- 
velopments and_ political news. 
Watched was the progress of the 
Pace bill before the House and the 
Thomas bill before the Senate, both 
aimed to modify the parity formula. 
Feeling, however, leaned toward 
avowed intentions of Senator Bank- 
head to extend price support. Much 
of the market strength in the week 
was the result of mill buying on gov- 
ernment awards and covering opera- 
tions in March before the first notice 
day on Friday. 

Activity of any significance in the 
burlap market here during the past 
week continued to hang fire pending 
determination by the government as 
to a Calcutta purchase program after 
the current one expires on June 30. 

Expectation now is widespread that 
Washington announcement on this 
may be made within a few days. Pro- 
cedure will be for WPB to establish 
the purchase requirement for the last 
half of this year and to request FEA 
to arrange for the buying. FEA, in 
turn, is expected to ask the agents 
in the market here to handle the pur- 
chasing, in contrast to previous pur- 
chasing directly by U. S. representa- 
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tives. Agents here of Calcutta ship- 
pers are said to have an organization 
ready to handle this work, though 
formal announcement of this, of 
course, is being withheld until they 
are Officially approached by FEA. 
The agents’ group, which now collec- 
tively handles the accounting of gov- 
ernment’s current purchases, will be 
ready to enter the Calcutta market, 
with the buying to be under the 
direction of a man long prominent 
in the trade who will be appointed 
to this position. 

In the meantime, burlap activity 
was of a routine nature, with the 
supply and shipping situation looking 
up. Arrivals over the past week were 
in considerable quantity and of the 
quality most desired by the bag trade, 
shipments containing the larger ratio 
of lightweights asked by the industry. 
At the same time, the movement of 
goods returned about to normal fol- 
lowing the severe freight tie-ups of 
the recent period. It was indicated 
that reserves of bag mills have been 
appreciably replenished and that rela- 
tively few goods remained backed up. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 8.41, as 
compared with 8.00 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting 
duty paid early shipment prices of 
heavy and lightweight Calcutta bur- 
lap expressed in cents per lb of cloth 
is 17.55, as compared with 18.24 a 
year ago. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HERMANN WEHMANN, FORMER 
FEED, GRAIN MAN, DIES 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Hermann Weh- 
mann, former Minneapolis feed and 
grain dealer, died Feb. 25. He was 
83 years of age. As vice president 
of the International Sugar Feed Co., 
he was, for many years, grain buyer 
for that concern, and was one of the 
largest screenings buyers in the Min- 
neapolis area. He was also head of 
H. Wehmann & Co., feed jobbers, and 
did an extensive export business in 
low grade flours, maintaining his con- 
tinental connections many years after 
the export business ceased. Born in 
Germany, Mr. Wehmann was a loyal 
citizen of this country and, in his day, 
an outstanding figure in the Minne- 
apolis feed market. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OUTPUT OF BREWERS’ DRIED 
GRAINS SLIGHTLY LOWER 


Washington, D. C.—The output of 
brewers’ dried grains in January, 
1945, showed a slight drop compared 
with the output of a year ago and a 
slight gain over the previous month, 
according to a report recently issued 
by the Department of Agriculture. 
The production in January, 1945, to- 
taled 15,500 tons, compared with 16,- 
000 a year ago and 15,100 tons last 
month. For the period beginning 
with July, the total output was 128,- 
800 tons, compared with 140,600 tons 
in the same period in the preceding 
year. The figures for January, 1945, 
are preliminary. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


FLOUR SALES BULK FAIRLY 


LARGE; ARMY BUYING ACTIVE 


Green Dot and Regular Army Purchases Exceed 2,000,000 
Sacks—Bakers Place Orders on Subsidy Uncertainty 
—Shipping Troubles Continue 


Flour trade the past week was 
highlighted by substantial army pur- 
chases of green dot flour for civilian 
feeding overseas, coupled with a fair 
run of domestic business from some 
buyers wishing to get under the wire 
before the subsidy ex- 
piration. Sales bulked 
larger in the spring 
wheat markets than 
in other areas and, 
averaging all business 
for the country, it ap- 
pears that mills sold 

full capacity during’ the 
Transportation troubles con- 





around 
week. 
tinue to worry both millers and con- 


sumers. Daily car allotments are 
falling short of requirements, despite 
official promises of more cars for the 
movement of midwestern freight, and 
mills plainly are concerned about 
their ability to grind and ship all of 
the flour they have booked for deliv- 
ery before June 30. 

The army green dot buying was es- 
timated at nearly 2,000,000 sacks for 
90 days shipment from the East 
coast. In addition, the army pur- 
chased some regular army type flour, 
which ran total takings by the armed 
forces to well in excess of that fig- 
ure. Lend-lease requests for about 
47,000 sacks were in the market for 
acceptance Feb. 28. 


Spring Sales Are Good 

Spring wheat flour sales last week 
reached the surprisingly high total of 
155% of capacity. No large buyers 
were said to be in the market, but a 
good many medium-sized bakers who 
had been holding off wanted to fill 
their needs before the subsidy ex- 
pires. A week earlier bookings were 
75% of capacity and a year ago 82%. 
Millers are more concerned about get- 
ting out flour already sold than they 


are about making new bookings. The 
car shortage is throwing them farther 
behind each week and unless there 
is immediate improvement, many of 
them see little hope of getting into 
transit all of the flour they have sold 
for shipment before June 30. High 
protein spring clears are in good de- 
mand from the East at top levels. 


Southwestern Situation Tight 


Highlighted by government busi- 
ness, sales of winter wheat flour 
were relatively better than the pre- 
vious week, but still below the ex- 
pected volume. Sales in the South- 
west reached 54% of capacity, com- 
pared with 34% the previous week 
and 94% a year ago. Army buying 
of green dot flour took up the slack 
in running time, if any existed, and 
at the end of the week the sales pic- 
ture was even tighter than it was 
a week ago Inability to sell for ship- 
ment beyond July 1, shortages of 
wheat and boxcars and many other 
hazards cause millers to cling close 
to shore in their sales policy. The 
result is partly shown in the im- 
proved green dot price, which is said 
to be as much as 5c to 10¢c sack high- 
er than the previous purchase, when 
wheat costs were virtually the same. 
Mills are not anxious to sell flour, and 
it is likely that buyers will become 
increasingly aware of the tight sit- 
uation in the next two weeks. Clears 
still are soft because of high produc- 
tion. Export flour business is fair. 


Bakers Buy at Buffalo 


Buffalo mills report a fair volume 
of business with the bakery trade 
and a heavy run of family flour 
orders. Both buyers and sellers are 
exercising caution, however, because 
of the uncertainty about the future 
of the subsidy program. All mills 





Semolina Buyers Inquire Actively, 


But Mills Reluctant to Book More 


Semolina buyers have broken away 
from their hand-to-mouth buying pol- 
icy and are inquiring rather actively 
for shipments before June 30. They 
indicate willingness to pay ceiling 
prices, but durum millers in the 
Northwest are rather lukewarm to 
the inquiries because of the handicaps 
they are under in filling orders al- 
ready on their books. They point out 
that they have about all the business 
they can possibly grind out before 
June 30, with shipping directions al- 
ready on hand, and they cannot af- 
ford to take the risk of selling more 
on a subsidy basis without some defi- 
nite congressional action to extend 
the subsidy. 

Premiums on cash durum at Min- 
neapolis are exceedingly strong. Cars 
are so scarce that mills are willing to 
take almost any kind of grain of- 
fered and pay almost unheard of 
prices to get the cars for reloading. 

Demand for semolina is good at 
Buffalo, but the big interest of both 
buyers and sellers is in completing 
deliveries on old orders. ._New York 


macaroni manufacturers are having 
difficulty in obtaining supplies of sem- 
olina, but moderate amounts are 
available at Philadelphia. The under- 
tone of prices at all eastern markets 
is firm. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Feb. 24, were 
as follows: 


Minneapolis Duluth 
1 Durum or better..$1.71%@1.72% $1.57 
2 Durum or better.. 1.70% @1.71% 1.57 
3 Durum or better... 1. 4@1.70% 
4 Durum or better... 1.63% @1.69% 
5 Durum or better.. 1.5§ @1.68% ° 
1 Red Durum ...... As @ $5% 1.55% 





DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
nine companies in the Northwest, in sacks, 
with comparative figures for the previous 
week, a year ago and the cumulative crop 


year, % of activity based on six-day week 
as 100%. 
Weekly % of 
production activity 
ee | ee eee ee *167,031 88 
Previous week ........ 187,343 89 
ZOBPF OBO cccccssenses 153,442 78 
Crop year 
production 
Jaly 1-Feb. 34, 1945 ...cccccsees 6,577,775 
July 1-Feb. 26, 1944 ............ 5,944,757 


*Eight companies. 


are crowded with shipping directions 
and are having much difficulty in 
making shipments because of the 
shortages of cars and labor. Al- 
though New York mill agents are 
not pushing for sales, and in many 
cases are holding for higher prices, 
scattered bookings are made right 
along that produce a sizable aggre- 
gate. In addition to the run of orders 
ranging from one or two cars to sev- 
eral thousand sacks, chain bakers 
have purchased substantial lots. Ar- 
rivals from Buffalo are still limited, 
but movement from other directions 
has shown considerable improvement 
and the supply situation is better. 


Boston Inquiry Light 


Boston mill representatives find 
new flour inquiries at low ebb and do 
not expect any real improvement un- 
til the subsidy program is settled. 
Shipping difficulties continue to oc- 
cuny most of the trade’s attention. 
Bakers continue to borrow and barter 
flour among themselves and are not 
too anxious to make new commit- 
ments in view of sizable bookings al- 
ready coming to them. Mill agents 
are not encouraging sales. Similar 
conditions prevail at Philadelphia, 
where mill agents are asking firm 
prices and bakers show little inclina- 
tion to add to contracts until they get 
delivery on old orders. 


Chicago Trade Improves 


Some exnansion in flour business 
has develoned at Chicago. where bak- 
ers have entered the market for fair- 
ly liberal supnlies and other buyers 
have taken small to medium-sized 
amounts. Family trade is improved 
also and shinning directions from all 
classes of trade are active. St. Louis 
mills are discouraging new bookings 


instead of pressine for new sales. 
They are having difficulty in secur- 
ine delivery of wheat purchased 
against flour sales already on their 
books and are overloaded with ship- 
ping instructions. However, some 
fair-sized sales were made to the 


balerv trade Jast week. 
Southeastern flour buyers are not 
showine mich interest in booking for 
later shinment. believing that prices 
will rot be arv hicher later and that 
bv holding off they mav be able to 
pick un a bargain. At the same time, 
mills are not nushing for business 
and some are only running part time. 
Pacific Wheat Difficulties 
Pacific Northwest mills are booked 
so far ahead with government orders 
that they are not offering much flour 
at this time. Terminal mills are op- 
erating at capacity, except where 
they run into labor difficulties and 
shortages of certain types of wheat. 
Many of them have Montana wheat 
bought, but are unable to get cars to 
ship it to the Northwest. One large 
Puget Sound mill was forced to close 
and one interior mill was idle for 
awhile because of the delay in Mon- 
tana wheat shinments. Army-navy 
procurement officials inquired for 
more flour in the Pacific area last 
week, but some mills did not offer 
because of the type of specifications 
and the shortage of Montana wheat. 


Production 


Flour production in the United 
States decreased 128,000 sacks last 
week. The total output of the mills 
reporting to The Northwestern Mill- 
er, accounting for 73% of the nation’s 
output of flour, amounted to 3,537,198 
sacks, against 3.665,793 the previous 
week, and 3,285,997 a year ago. Two 
years ago, when the reporting mills 
represented 64% of the total, the out- 
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put was 3,106,353 sacks and thre 
years ago the figure was 2,598, 1g¢ 
Increases of 42,000 and 8,000 sacks 
respectively, occurred in the Buffaj, 
area and the Pacific Northwest. Dp. 
creases of 44,000, 105,000 and 28 (qq 
sacks occurred in the Northwest, the 
Southwest and central and southeast. 
ern states in the order named. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


DELIVERIES OF FEED 
REMAIN DELINQUENT 


—~<>— 


Insufficient Cars Restrict Shipment; 
and Curtail Operations—Ingre- 
dient Deliveries Hampered 





Manufacturers of formula ‘eed; 
continue to labor under the handicap 
of transportation difficulties and are 
making little progress in catching up 
with delinquent orders. Production 
is curtailed by the inadequacy of daily 
boxcar allotments. More feed is moy. 
ing by truck, but 
this volume is not 


nearly large 
enough to satisfy 
consumers’ needs 





nor to allow proc. 
essors to run their plants as heavily 
as their backlogs of orders would 
justify. Some accumulation of vari- 
ous ingredients has resulted from the 
lack of transportation equipment, but 
to date these stocks have caused no 
pressure on prices. The WEA index 
of wholesale feedstuffs prices for the 


country as a whole remains at 165.9. 
as compared with 165.1 at this time 
a year ago. 
Millfeeds Very Strong 
Despite the boxcar shortage, most 
of the flour mills in the spring 
wheat area manage to run at near 


capacity. Supplies of millfeeds are 
backing up and many mills are urg- 
ing milldoor pickup by truck to ease 
their storage situation. Heavy de- 
mands on truck lines, however, limit 
the number of vehicles available for 
feed hauling. Demand in the North- 
west continues heavy for everything 
offered and only the limitations on 
shipping facilities curtail trade. 

The shortage of cars continues as 
the outstanding factor in the mill!feed 
market at Chicago. Demand con- 
tinues far in excess of available sup- 
plies and feed manufacturers in the 
central states are ordering their con- 
tracts in l.c.l. shipments in order to 
get some feed rolling to their plants. 
Millfeeds in the Southwest continue 
tight, with full ceilings applying to 
any shipment through the rest of the 
calendar year. Somewhat freer offer- 
ings have appeared in Texas, where 
local demand is less urgent and sup- 
plies have accumulated because of 
the car shortage. At Kansas City, 
however, demand is very active and 
well in excess of offerings. Bu/falo 
millfeed output has increased ma- 
terially, but the car shortage and 
railroad congestion still restrict 
movement. Demand continues urgent, 
but most handlers are reluctant to 
make new commitments until old or- 
ders are more nearly filled. 


Production 


Millfeed production at Buffalo, in 
the Northwest and. Southwest de- 
creased 2,600 tons last week, with the 
total output at the three centers 
amounting to 55,645 tons, compared 
with 58,279 in the previous week and 
53,153 a year ago, according to fig- 
ures compiled by The Northwestern 
Miller. Crop year production to date 
totals 1,864,123 tons, against 1,806,497 
in the corresponding period a year 
ago. 
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Cash Wheat Wedged Tighter 
Against Ceilings 


Scarcity of Grain and Cars Attracts Strong 
Premiums—Firmness Spreads to Futures Prices 
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ABA GOVERNORS AGAIN STATE 


BREAD SUBSIDY OPPOSITION 


Chicago Meeting Reviews Lard and Sugar Supply Posi- 
tion and Asks New Appraisal of Most Practical 
Use of Rationed Items 


Chicago, Ill.—Opposition to any 
subsidy on bread was reaffirmed at 
the quarterly meeting of the board of 
governors of the American Bakers 
Association, which met in Chicago, 
Feb. 19-20. 

Action aimed to keep bread and 
baked goods nutritionally and appe- 
tizingly acceptable and available in 
the quantity expected by consumers 
because of the tightening in rationing 
of other foods was the theme of the 
meeting. Reports of the officers and 
committees resulted in a planned, ag- 
gressive and positive program that 
recognizes the requirements of the 
military as being first and the needs 
of consumers as the very next to 
receive foods in quantities and of a 
quality that is satisfactory. 

The present supply situation on 
sugar, shortening and lard and the 
tight condition existing in lard was 
thoroughly canvassed. No immediate 
relief in lard is now evident. From 
the reports received and the work 
now in progress, the governors ap- 
proved a continuing aggressive and 
positive program which will help the 
baking industry carry out its respon- 
sibility to consumers. At the same 
time it was indicated that bakers 
should ration themselves carefully on 
these ingredients in such a manner 
as to insure the public its necessary 
share of total supplies of sugar, short- 
ening and oils that reach consumers 
through bakery products. 

The lard situation in the coastal 
sections received much consideration 
and it is evident that the War Food 
Administration and the armed serv- 
ices want everything possible done to 
help where immediate relief is neces- 
sary. 

Other recommendations adopted by 
the governors were: 

Continuing of work to develop an 
ABA flour contract. 

Creating a statistics and informa- 
tion department to compile informa- 
tion from governmental and other 
sources and work them into material 
suitable for bakers’ needs and use. 

Approving the American Institute 
of Baking recommendation that en- 
richment wafers, tablets and prep- 
arations intended for general use by 
the baking industry should supply not 
less than 190 milligrams of thiamine 
for each 100 lbs of flour used. 

Requesting a new appraisal of our 
food supplies by all government agen- 
cies interested, with a view to a more 
practical use of rationed items by 
combining those food items in short 
supply with food items that are abun- 
dant. Bread and baked foods are 
most suitable for this purpose. 

Requesting an appraisal of all uses 
now made of various wrapping ma- 
terials required for bread and baked 
goods, especially cellophane and wax 
paper, with a view to securing ade- 
quate wrapping supplies for baked 
products. 

Reaffirming approval given pro- 
posed state flour and bread enrich- 
ment legislation. The governors fur- 
ther expressed strong opposition to 
any effort by legislation or otherwise 
that prescribes by mandatory require- 
ments, except as government orders 
might require, the use of any ingredi- 
ent in bakery products, unless such 


requirement has first come before the 
proper committee of American Bak- 
ers Association and has received the 
approval of such committee. 

This resolution was adopted be- 
cause of the position announced 
to the National Research Coun- 
cil by the Dairy Industry Com- 
mittee that it had adopted the 
following resolution: “We believe 
the proposed legislation (Enrich- 
ment of Flour and Bread) is un- 
sound, but if it is to be adopted 
we urge that white bread should 
be required to contain not less 
than 6% of the solids-non-fat of 
milk, except when such percent- 
age of solids is prohibited by lim- 
itation order.” 

Requesting that the baking indus- 
try be represented adequately on the 
panel of the National War Labor 
Board, and other government agen- 
ies. 

Approving continuing the effort by 
the American Bakers Foundation 
trustees to increase the foundation 
fund. 

The governors approved Chairman 
Fred L. Cobb’s recent bulletin re- 
minding bakers of the dangers ahead 
if bakers insist on returning to the 
practices of giving free equipment, 
racks, etc. 

ABA War Chairman, Ralph D. 
Ward, was presented with an illumi- 
nated plaque containing the resolution 
unanimously adopted at the October, 
1944, meeting of the board when he 
had completed more than two years 
of service as wartime ABA president 
and chairman. The presentation was 
made by Paul Zickgraff following a 
recorded recitation of the text. 


Governors Elected 

The resignation of R. George Cow- 
an, former president of the Ward 
Baking Co., New York, was accepted 
with regret. C. E. Casto, new Ward 
president, and C. J. Patterson, Kan- 
sas City, were elected governors-at- 
large. R. L. Nafziger, Interstate Bak- 
eries Corp., Kansas City, formerly 
governor-at-large, was elected a mul- 
tistate governor. 


Relations With Millers 

Discussing the matter of baker- 
miller relationships, Chairman Fred 
L. Cobb reported to the governors 
as follows: 

“One of the matters that came up 
at the last governors’ meeting was 
that very important matter of the 
relationship between the baking and 
the milling industry. We were in- 
structed to explore the situation to 
see what could be done toward an 
improvement of such relations. We 
went to work with a committee of 
Louis Caster, Harold West, Louis 
Garttner, Paul Zickgraff, Henry 
Stude and myself and we have had 
several informal meetings with a com- 
mittee of millers. 

“You will be interested to know 
that the results in a preliminary sort 
of way have been good. We saw fit 
some time ago, and very rightly so, 
I believe, to discontinue the joint con- 
tract which was some years ago made 
between our two industries. The 
reason we saw fit to discard it was 
because the millers broke it in one 


way or another and we have been 
much gratified to know that the mill- 
ers’ committee with whom we met 
not only did not criticize us for dis- 
continuing the contract, but stated 
that they would have done the same 
thing had they been in our place. 

“I am fortunate enough to know 
a little about the state of mind of 
the millers because I used to be an 
allied tradesman myself, and although 
I am no longer one (for which I sin- 
cerely thank God because the baking 
industry has been so very good to 
me) yet I know the background of 
the entire situation, and our explora- 
tory committee has found out a great 
many things. The results of these 
meetings, I hope, will be the com- 
plete elimination of any hard feelings 
between two industries which ought 
to think very closely together and 
further than that we hope to see in 
the not too distant future a new 
flour contract, a contract of the Amer- 
ican Bakers Association covering 
sales and purchases of flour which 
contract we can have printed and sell 
to our membership or give to them, 
as you see fit, a contract which will 
protect each and every one of our 
bakers in his purchases of this very 
important commodity — flour, tax 
clauses and all. 

“In response to your orders we 
have only explored the situation. We 
now wish to have the authority to 
draw up a contract for submission 
to the governors at the next meeting 
or else by mail before that, and out 
of all this will come, we firmly and 
faithfully believe, a more understand- 
ing situation between the two indus- 
tries and there will be written with 
your permission a document in the 
shape of a flour contract which will 
completely obviate any possibility of 
any further misunderstandings be- 
tween our two industries as far as 
the mechanical parts of the contract 
are concerned. This may be one of 
the most important documents that 
has ever been written in this indus- 
try. This may be a piece of paper 
which leads to far-reaching benefits 
to the baking industry because the 
millers have indicated that they are 
very sorry for what has gone on and 
they propose to take off their coats 
and go to work to see that it does 
not happen again. 

“I am very much gratified with 
results to date and I hope that be- 
fore this governors’ meeting is over 
a resolution may be presented and 
adopted which will give our little 
committee the authority to draw up 
a contract now in such form as may 
properly be presented to the govern- 
ors for their approval or for their 
further suggestions.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WEA Deliveries 
of Grain Products 


Increase in January 


Washington, D. C.—Deliveries of 
food and other agricultural products 
for shipment to the allies under lend- 
lease during January, 1945, totaled 
597,600,000 lbs compared with 391,- 
000,000 lbs in December, 1944, and 
695,000,000 lbs in January a year ago, 
the War Food Administration report- 
ed recently. 

Deliveries of grains and cereals and 
meats and meat products led other 
commodities during January, register- 
ing substantial increases over Decem- 
ber deliveries. Grain and cereal de- 
liveries totaled 157,600,000 lbs during 
January, compared with 68,200,000 
lbs in December. 

January deliveries of other com- 
modities in comparison with figures 
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————ESE 
NO NEW BAKERIES 


Chicago, Ill.—It is now practi- 
cally impossible to start a new 
bakery without having taken 
_over some ingredient allotments 
of a previously established bak- 
ery, the Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America points out. Bak- 
ers must have a 1941 or 191492 
base use in order to get OPA al.- 
lotments of sugar and several 
other products. And in the case 
of sugar, OPA officials state that 
no new bakery not started be- 
fore rationing began has been 
granted a base for allotment pur- 
poses. Other government regula- 
tions, including WFA honey and 
spice orders, also restrict users 
to quotas based on use in prior 
years. New users of trucks must 
obtain operating permission from 
ODT, which is disapproving vir- 
tually all applications for such 
permission. It is therefore virtual- 
ly impossible for a new bakery 
to start. 

PS AEE EE ATER CETTE OTETROEE SS oy 
for the previous month (in millions 
of pounds) were as follows: Dairy 
and poultry, 65.1 compared with 94.2: 
meats and meat products, 184.5 com- 
pared with 92.6; fats and oils, 396 
compared with 18.6; fruits and vege- 
tables, 65.2 compared with 45.2, and 
sugar, 55.8 compared with 37. 

The 597,600,000 Ibs delivered in 
January were assigned as follows: 
United Kingdom and other British 
possessions, 273,900,000 Ibs compared 
with 184,800,000 lbs in December; 
Russia 196,600,000 lbs compared with 
178,200,000 lbs; and others, including 
Poland, Greece, French North Africa, 
Metropolitan France, French West 
Africa, Yugoslavia and the French 
Colonies Supply Commission, 127,- 
100,000 Ibs compared with 28,000,000 
Ibs. 

Reported for the first time is a sub- 
stantial delivery of supplies—dry 
skim milk and sugar—for liberated 
areas, through the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion. These supplies consisted of 127,- 
800 lbs of dry skim milk and 352,000 
lbs of granulated sugar. 

Cash sales of food and other agri- 
cultural commodities to the armed 
services, the Red Cross, foreign re- 
lief and other agencies that share 
in the U. S. food supply totaled 96,- 
600,000 lbs compared with 113,300,000 
Ibs in December. 

January deliveries of food to ship- 
side for Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands totaled 67,100,000 Ibs com- 
pared with 62,600,000 Ibs in Decem- 
ber. Shipside deliveries for Hawaii 
totaled 18,400,000 Ibs compared with 
16,200,000 Ibs in December. 

Sponsors of school lunch programs, 
relief and other civilian agencies in 
the United States and in U. S. ter- 
ritories received 700,000 lbs of food 
in January, compared with 600,000 
lbs in December. 

The total of all January deliveries 
of food and other agricultural prod- 
ucts was 780,900,000 Ibs compared 
with 583,700,000 lbs in Decembe! 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


A. & P. ANTI-TRUST SUIT 
POSTPONED TO APRIL 2 


Chicago, Ill.—The trial of the At 
lantic & Pacific Tea Co. on charges 
of violating the Sherman anti-trust 
act, set for March 5 at Danville, Il. 
has been postponed until April 2 by 
Federal Judge Walter C. Lindley. 
The request for postponement was 
made by the government attorneys. 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co, 









































~NEW SPOKANE MILL. 








. GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


1 GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
‘| PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
at tid CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 
oie. Biri “mm | DEALERS IN 
hae” “ae ae il =n) TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
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"MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 


MILLS AT TACOMA, ° SPOKANE « WENATCHEE  RITZVILLE © PORTLAND 











PRESTON-S} s Merce MILLING Co. 


ERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 


Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 
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Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Grain Merchants + | 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 





| MINNEAPOLIS ~ 





DULUTH 











7 ee ~~ ™m @s 
WESTERN MILLING Co. 
MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 











“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


* * 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 


Capacity 1,500 Bbls. WICHITA, KANSAS 


SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 





Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 4 








FOR UNIFORM FLOURS 


The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators on 
the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills of 
2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundred 
elevators and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 









FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. Domestic and Export Millers 
CuisF H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 











A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK 














GROWN 
MILLS 


Millers of High 
Grade Bakers, 


Family and Ex- 
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“THE FLOUR SUPREME" 

















CORN—BOTH WHITE AND YELLOW 


Eberhardt « Simpson Grain Company 


Milling Wheat 


SALINA, KANSAS 





The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve’’ and bought from the grow 
ers at elevators we own and operate 





Feed Grains 
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INTERSTATE SALES UP 
BUT PROFIT SMALLER 


Record Sales Reported by Baking 
Corporation in 1944 While 
Margins Shrink 





Sales of Interstate Bakeries Corp., 
Kansas City, for the year 1944 estab- 
ished an all-time record of $34,447,- 
114, and were $3,157,332 more than 
sales, according to the annual 


1943 u 

report Net income after all charges, 
including depreciation, interest and 
provision for taxes, was reported as 
413,680 for 1944 as compared with 
¢599,361 for 1943. Net income be- 
fore deduction of federal income and 
excess profits taxes was $953,680 in 
1944 and $1,341,139 in 1943. 


Two dividends of 50c each, or a 
total of $1 a share, were paid on the 
d stock of the corporation 


prefer ; 
during ihe year, one in April and the 
other December. 

In letter to stockholders which 
accompanied the report, R. L. Naf- 
ziger, president, pointed out that ‘“de- 
spite the larger volume of business, 
the profit margins, on bread particu- 
larly, continued to decline through- 
out the year, reflecting rising costs 
of flour, other ingredients and labor 
while «ling prices remained at OPA 
controlied levels. This is a trend 
which has continued virtually without 
interruption since prices of bakery 
products were placed under govern- 


ment regulation in May, 1942.” 


“Low price structures have sin- 
gularly coincided with the markets 
where the majority of the company’s 
plants are situated, and from which 
a great preponderance of its sales are 
derived,’ the president’s letter re- 


ported 

“Excess profits tax alone, after al- 
lowance for postwar refund, was com- 
puted at $221,213. Federal, state and 





MARCH FEATURE — That whole- 
some economical .dish, bread and 
gravy, will be a featured food com- 
bination during the month of March, 
which will be National Bread and 
Gravy Month. It will be given pub- 
licity which should make women 
want to put it on their menus many 
times during the cold, blustery month 
of March. Bakers and grocers have 
been told to expect increased sales 
of bread and flour. Advertisements 
will be featured in several magazines 
and in more than 200 newspapers in 
the nation-wide bread and gravy drive. 
The advertisements will be spon- 


sored by Wilson & Co., which will 
launch a national drive to promote 
its meat flavor product, Wilson’s B-V, 


48 an easy way to make good brown 
gTavy. 


local taxes, exclusive of income and 
payroll taxes, charged to operations 
for the year were $190,776. 

“Expenditures for plant properties 
and equipment during the year 
amounted to $852,871. These includ- 
ed an addition to the Long Beach 
plant and extensions of facilities at 
other Los Angeles area plants to re- 
place those lost by the destruction of 
the Los Angeles Sixty-second Street 
plant by fire in December, 1943. This 
Sixty-second Street property and two 
other parcels of real estate which 
were no longer required were sold 
during the year. The consistent prac- 
tice of keeping the plants and equip- 
ment efficient and as modernized as 
wartime conditions permit also in- 
volved the expenditure of $312,680 
for maintenance and repairs.” 


¥ ¥ 


General Baking Report 


New York, N. Y.—The General 
Baking Co. has announced net profit 
for 1944 of $1,792,326, after provision 
of $3,040,000 for federal income and 
excess profits taxes. This compares 
with net for 1943 of $1,729,119, after 
allowing $2,210,000 for federal and 
excess profits taxes. 

George L. Morrison, president, 
stated that net sales for the fiscal 
year of 53 weeks ended Dec. 30, 1944, 
were $70,056,000, compared with $51,- 
742,000 for the preceding fiscal year. 
This marked the fifth consecutive 
yearly increase since 1939 when net 
sales amounted to $39,047,000. Bread 
continues to be the major product al- 
though cake, sweet rolls and specialty 
items have had increased sale, the 
report said. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NAMED GENERAL MANAGER 

William M. D’Miller, president of 
the National Retailer-Owned Grocers, 
Inc., Chicago, has announced that H. 
W. Garbers has been appointed gen- 
eral manager of the company. He 
has been with the N.R.O.G. almost 
since its inception, and for a number 
of years was responsible for its pur- 
chases of canned foods, and in March, 
1942, was responsible for all pur- 
chases. In 1943 he was named as- 
sistant to the president. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PILLSBURY MILLS NAMES 
TWO TO PERSONNEL STAFF 


Minneapolis, Minn.—John Neufeld 
of Minneapolis has been appointed 
director of personnel relations for 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., according to an 
announcement by Philip W. Pillsbury, 
president. Simultaneously it was an- 
nounced that Dr. Samuel N. Stevens, 
president of Grinnell College, Grin- 
nell, Iowa, had been named personnel 
consultant. 

Mr. Neufeld, who joined Pillsbury 
in 1928, will handle personnel rela- 
tions affecting Pillsbury office and 
sales employees. Personnel matters 
concerning plant employees will con- 
tinue to be handled by M. F. Dough- 
erty, director of industrial relations. 

Dr. Stevens has served as a labor 
arbiter, as an advisor on labor rela- 
tions to both management and labor 
groups and is now a public member 
of the Seventh Regional War Labor 
Board in Kansas City. 


BREAD IS THE STAI Ff OF LIFF 


GENERAL MILLS DIVIDEND 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The board of 
directors of General Mills, Inc., has 
declared a quarterly dividend of $1.25 
per share on General Mills 5% pre- 
ferred stock, payable April 1, 1945, 
to stockholders of record March 9, 
1945. This is the twenty-second con- 
secutive dividend on General Mills 
5% preferred stock. 
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ARMY TRAINING AIDS were demonstrated to bakers recently at a 
conference at the Chicago Quartermaster Depot, where the visual train- 
ing methods that have proved so successful were explained. Here William 
Walmsley, former head of the baking school of the American Institute 
of Baking and now with the Office of the Quartermaster General, Wash- 
ington, is showing one of the many visual teaching aids, this of his own 


design. 


Left to right are: Louis Garttner, Gardner Baking Co., Madison, 


Wis; Maurice Jackson, Vienna Model Bakery, Chicago; John T. Mc- 
Carthy, president of the American Bakers Association; Mr. Walmsley; 
Dr. Franklin C. Bing, American Institute of Baking, Chicago; Col. 
Charles F. Kearney, Office of the Quartermaster General, Washington; 
Jack Morrill, Union Machinery Co., Joliet, Ill; Joseph Cryns, Chicago 
Quartermaster Depot; Gay Larsen, Middleby-Marshall Oven Co., Chicago; 
Lt. L. C. Fickett, Food Service Branch, Office of the Quartermaster Gen- 


eral, 





Consumption of Cereal Products 


Reaches High Level During 1944 


The consumption of cereal prod- 
ucts in 1944 was at a remarkably 
high level in view of the heavy con- 
sumption of other popular high pro- 
tein foods and large consumer in- 
comes according to a report by the 
Department of Agriculture. The de- 
mand for cereal products is generally 
believed to be somewhat less in pe- 
riods of high consumer incomes. Ap- 
parently the inadequacy of supplies 
of some other foods in meeting de- 
mand for them and the desirability 
and convenience of the processed ce- 
real products were the principal rea- 
sons for the heavy cereal consump- 
tion. The total cereal supply avail- 
able for civilians has been adequate 
to meet full demand during the past 
year, although rice and a few corn 
products were short in some areas 
at times. 

Wheat flour consumption of 160 Ibs 
per capita was about 4% above pre- 
war average 1935-39 and wheat 
breakfast food consumption also in- 
creased slightly. The civilian per 
capita consumption of rye flour in 
1944 appears to have been 2.5 Ibs, 
about the same as the 1935-39 aver- 
age. There has been no particular 
change in average rice consumption 
during the war years. 

With the exception of corn syrup, 
about the same quantities of corn 
products were consumed by civilians 
in 1944 as in 1943, despite temporary 
difficulties in supplying the processors 
of corn before the new crop became 
available. Although corn syrup con- 
sumption per capita in 1944 was 
about half a pound below the pre- 
vious year’s rate, and 4 lbs less than 
the 14-lb record of 1942, it was well 
above the prewar average. It is in- 
teresting to note that cane and beet 
sugar consumption was 10% higher 
in 1944 than in 1943 and about 2 lbs 
above the 1942 rate. Much more 
corn appears to have been consumed 
in 1944 in the forms of corn sugar, 
breakfast food and hominy than in 


the 1935-39 period. Oatmeal and 
barley food product consumption has 
also increased about 20%. 

The total civilian and noncivilian 
disappearance of wheat as food was 
about 604,000,000 bus, a little more 
than half of the total 1944 domestic 
wheat disappearance of 1,100,000,- 
000 __—ibus. Rye production was 
about 15% smaller in 1944 than in 
1943 and the quantity used as food 
was reduced about as much. Rice 
production in 1944 was 70,200,000 bus, 
the largest in history. Nevertheless, 
domestic rice consumption was no 
larger than in the prewar years 
(1935-39) because large quantities 
were exported to fill the needs of 
countries which were formerly sup- 
plied by oriental sources. 

Practically no change is expected 
in the civilian supplies of cereal prod- 
ucts in 1945 compared with the quan- 
tities consumed in 1944. Large wheat 
stocks are available and the pros- 
pects for the 1945 crops are excellent. 
The 1945 rye crop may be larger 
than the 1944 crop but no increase 
in the demand for rye as food is 
expected. Rice acreages in 1945 
probably will be very large, although 
slightly less than in 1943 and 1944, 
and the yield is expected to be about 
average. The crop would provide for 
about the prewar consumption rate 
by civilians and meet large foreign 
requirements. The large crops of 
corn, oats and barley in 1944 and 
average yields on larger acreages in 
1945 than were harvested last year 
assure plentiful supplies of these 
grains for food and large quantities 
for other uses. 
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FARMERS WELCOME SNOW 

Kalispell, Mont.—Intermittent falls 
of wet snow last week were welcomed 
by farmers, cutting down a moisture 
deficiency since last fall and also act- 
ing as a blanket for between 12,000 
and 13,000 acres of winter wheat. 
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CAKE ENOUGH to last until their golden wedding day was presented 
to Maj. Richard I. Bong, U. S. air ace, and his bride at their wedding re- 
ception recently. The lady Baltimore cake, weighing 800 lbs, was made 
by Gustafson’s Bakery, Duluth, Minn., and was baked by Gilbert Gustaf- 


son, who is shown at work on the masterpiece. 


The cake, which was pre- 


sented by Robert Butler, head of the Walter Butler Shipbuilders, Su- 
perior, was a replica of the U.S.S. Grainger, 6,000: ton ocean vessel now 
hauling war supplies, which Maj. Bong’s mother christened at its launch- 
ing. The cake was seven feet long and three feet wide and bore the 
legend “Happy Sailing, Marge and Dick.” 





WMC List of Critical Activities 
Applies to 26-29 Age Group 


Washington, D. C.—Flour milling 
is listed as an essential occupation by 
the War Manpower Commission and, 
therefore, employees aged 26 to 37, 
inclusive, engaged in the production 
of flour should be eligible for occupa- 
tional deferments. 

Many local draft boards are over- 
looking the fact that the list of 
critical activities applies only in case 
of induction of men in the 26-29 age 
group. The critical activities list does 
not apply to men between the ages of 
30 and 37, inclusive. Consequently 
flour mill employees in this age group 
are on a par with all other employ- 
ees of the same age in other critical 
industries. For this age group all 
employees are listed as essential and 
preference should not be given to any 
one. 

Requests for occupational defer- 
ments for registrants in the 26-29 
age group should be made on DSS 
Form 42A. For deferments of em- 
ployees between the ages of 30 and 
37, inclusive, application should be 
made on DSS Form 42B. These forms 
also apply where employees, includ- 
ing those now classified 4-F, are 
physically disqualified. The 42A form 
should be used for filing for those in 
the 18-29 age group that are classi- 
fied 4-F. Where occupational defer- 
ment is sought for such employees 
the employer should write “registrant 
disqualified for military service’ or 
“registrant classified for limited mil- 
itary service only’’—whichever is the 
case—on the face of the form. 

In the case of a registrant classi- 
fied 4-F, an appeal for a 2-A(F) or 
2-B(F) classification may be made 
only on occupational grounds. On 
all occupational deferment request 
forms, the employer should include 
a statement describing the nature of 
the business, products manufactured 
and to whom the products are fur- 
nished. 

A current occupational form should 
be in the draft board’s file on each 
registrant for whom deferment is de- 
sired. Occupational deferments are 


granted for a six months’ period 
only and a new form must be filed at 
least 15 days before the expiration 
date of each deferment. In case of 
a 30-37 age group deferment for 
whom a 42B form is on file, a letter, 
stating that the registrant is still 
regularly employed and working a 
full work week, should be sent to 
the local draft board before the ex- 
piration of the deferment. Local 
draft boards also should be notified 
immediately when a registrant hold- 
ing an occupational deferment leaves 
his job. The notification should also 
give the reason for his leaving. 

The War Food Administration is 
interested in maintaining flour pro- 
duction at a level which will meet 
the over-all requirements of the 
armed services, lend-lease, etc., and 
civilian requirements. WFA will pro- 
vide certain assistance in maintain- 
ing the industry’s operation, but can- 
not recommend directly that any 
particular employee be _ deferred. 
WFA’s assistance is in the form of 
a letter to the employer, giving in- 
formation with regard to the es- 
sentiality of the milling industry and 
of the key men on whose services its 
productivity is dependent. This pro- 
cedure is available only to key em- 
ployees in the 26-29 age group where 
it appears that production would be 
affected if such employees were in- 
ducted. The employer should first 
utilize all local appellate procedure, 
then appeal to the WFA. 
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OPA SAYS CEILINGS APPLY 
ON GRAIN, MILLFEED MIXES 


The Office of Price Administration 
interprets mixtures such as 85% bran 
or wheat shorts and 15% ground 
wheat corn as a mixed feed governed 
by MPR 378, according to word re- 
ceived by the Grain and Feed Dealers 
National Association. 

Hence, section 17 of MPR 378 ap- 
plies and before sale the proposed 
maximum price must be reported to 








the feed unit of OPA at Washington, 
D. C; within 90 days the OPA may 
disapprove the same. Present indi- 
cations are that, at a maximum, the 
OPA may allow $4 ton for grinding 
for the-pereentage of ground grain 
only—that is, 60c ton for the 15% 
ground ingredient as in the above 
mixture. This is over the maximum 
price of the ingredients delivered at 
feed production plants, as stated in 
sections 6 and 7 of MPR 378. 

It is also pointed out that MPR 
378 in its present form has no provi- 
sion for a “jobber.” Provision is 
made for a “wholesaler” with a $2.50 
ton mark-up, but a wholesaler must 
sell to retailers, though he need not 
warehouse. The OPA has indicated 
an intention to enforce MPR 378 
strictly as regards such new mix- 
tures, the association has been ad- 
vised. The interpretation on such 
mixtures already has had a further 
tightening effect on the millfeed sup- 
ply situation. 
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JUDD BILL WOULD PERMIT 
SCREENINGS DUTY REFUND 


Washington, D. C.—Under a bill in- 
troduced in the House of Representa- 
tives by Congressman Walter Judd, 
of Minnesota, refunds to importers 
of screenings and scourings which 
were brought in for feed in the first 
half of 1944 would be permitted. 

H.R. 2237 amends previous legisla- 
tion which exempted from duty 
wheat, oats, barley, rye, flax, cotton- 
seed, corn and hay and products 
thereof for a period from Dec. 22, 
1943, to June 27, 1944, when such 
products were used for feed for live- 
stock and poultry. Under this law, 
however, the treasury department 
collected duty on screenings, scalp- 
ings, chaff or scourings from these 
grains. 

The Judd bill specifically names 
these by-products as exempt from 
duty and directs the Secretary of the 
Treasury to refund any duties collect- 
ed on screenings, scalpings, chaff or 
scourings if a claim for such refund 
is filed before expiration of six 
months after the date of the enact- 
ment of the Judd bill. 

The measure was referred to the 
House Ways and Means committee. 








REALLY A FEED SHORTAGE 


United States feed men and 

feeders should conclude that any 
feed shortages they have so far 
experienced have been, in com- 
parison with conditions in Ger- 
many, very much on the trivial 
order. 
_ Recent news dispatches tell of 
a decree issued by the Nazi gov- 
ernment commandeering all Ger- 
man grain stocks for bread. Peas- 
ants were ordered to surrender 
immediately all wheat, barley 
and rye for bread production, 
even if their livestock should 
starve as a result. 

The bin scraping measure ap- 
parently was forced by loss of 
vast eastern agricultural terri- 
tories and by demands for feed- 
ing hundreds of thousands of 
refugees who have streamed into 
the interior to escape the Rus- 
sian armies. 

The grain decree followed sev- 
eral recent ration reductions. It 
forbids feeding grain to live- 
stock “except under special per- 
mission to be granted in the rar- 
est -cases,”-and ordered “drastic 
reduction” in the number of hogs. 
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Food Distribution 
Problem in France 
Causing Anxiety 


London, Eng.—The government of 
France is tussling with the majo; 
problem of food distribution, which 
has become serious owing 1) the 
shortage of transportation equipmen; 
such as lorries and railway trucks | 

It is reported from Paris thai fooq 
distribution throughout France, oy. 
ing to this reason, can no longer bp 
ensured, while in Paris, in particular 
the food situation is causing a: <iety, 
The British government is end Wor- 
ing to help and it was stated in par. 
liament recently that quantities of 
transportation equipment, inc uding 


railway material and lorries, were pe. 
ing dispatched to all liberated areas 
including France and Italy. 
Replying recently to a criticism jp 
the House of Lords that the Uniteq 
Nations Relief and _ Rehabili(ation 


Administration had not shown the re. 
quired sense of urgency over the 
problem of providing relief supplies 
of food to the liberated cou tries, 
Lord Selbourne pointed out that the 
organization could only operate if ip. 
vited to do so by the military av. 
thorities. He said as soon as the al- 
lied armies liberated a Country they 
immediately provided food for the 


starving people but the main diffi- 
culty was that the liberated countries 
were not mobilized and organized so 
that a great many people did not have 


enough food while a few enjoyed a 
standard of luxury certainly in excess 
of anything known in Great Britain. 

“There were comparatively few 
world shortages in food,” he stated 
“There is a world shortage in milk and 
one or two other commodities but 
supplies of wheat and other cereals 


are ample if only transport difficulties 
can be overcome. There is no reason 
why any portion of the world should 
starve but the ravages of war have 
caused a transport bottleneck.” He es- 
timated that some 14,000,000 people 
had to be taken back to their proper 
homes and means found for them to 
earn a livelihood, adding: ‘The eco- 
nomic problems that are going to 
confront Europe in the next few 


years will be as grave as anything 
that has ever been known and only 
collaboration and co-operation of the 
nations can hope to solve them. The 
success or failure of UNRRA may do 
a great deal to make or mar the fu- 
ture of the international co-operation 
in the years that lie ahead.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE— 


SEEDS SENT TO RUSSIA 
FOR SPRING PLANTING 


Washington, D. C.—Russia will pro- 
duce still more of her own vitally 
needed food this year due to 20,000 
tons of seeds that have been fur- 
nished by the United States for So- 
viet spring planting, according to the 
War Food Administration. The 20,- 
000 tons of seeds, largely for vege- 
table and field crops, comprise the 
first half of the agreed upon yearly 
delivery to Russia. 

The seeds will be used on vast 
areas of the recaptured Ukraine re 
gion—richest Soviet agricultural dis- 
trict. Earlier in the war Germany 
overran about 150,000,000 acres of 
rich Ukraine land, nearly 40‘> ol 
the Soviet agricultural area. Dul- 
ing the German retreat from the 
Ukraine in 1943 and early 1944 the 
Nazis carried out an effective policy 





of destruction to nearly 60,000,000 | 


acres. 
Despite these setbacks and the loss of 
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WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 
Any Grade—Any Quantity 
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' LUCKY 


LUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 


Uniform High Quality 
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FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 








The 


ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 
Also “GOLD DRIFT” 


se Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Oklahoma City, ‘Okla. 
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We are always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


iting Kansas City 


rn Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 
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We Offer (Vacuum Cleaned) 
Reconditioned 
x ™ 
FEED BAGS 
Cotton or Burlap 
All Sizes and Weights 
NEAPOLIS BAG & BARREL CO. 
First Avenue North, AT. 2379 
!‘INNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 


/BRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 








r{ Iden Loaf” That’s Our 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 








vast amounts of agricultural machin- 
ery and farm animals and livestock, 
the Ukraine produced _ substantial 
amounts of food in 1944. The Ameri- 
can seed help will permit the produc- 
tion of substantially greater amounts 
in 1945. Very hardy, early maturing 
vegetable seed has been especially de- 
veloped to suit stern Ukraine cli- 
matic conditions. 

This “seed help” from the United 
States has been made_ possible 
through the growth of practically a 
new industry in America because in 
prewar days this country was pri- 
marily a seed importer from many 
European nations—and never pro- 
duced more than a fraction of the 
seed necessary to sow American 
crops. This entire picture has been 
radically changed by war develop- 
ments—permitting the United States 
to export to fighting allies as well as 
furnish itself with necessary seed. 

While large collective farms will 
use the bulk of the United States 
seed sent to Russia, home “victory 
gardens” will also be grown. Even 
during the most desperate days of 
the siege of Moscow 200,000 Russians 
around that city raised victory gar- 
dens with seeds largely brought from 
America—seeds so precious that a 
few pounds at a time were sometimes 
tucked away in the cabins of ship 
captains who carried vitally needed 
munitions through the perilous “run 
to Murmansk.” 

In terms of vital shipping space the 
saving is enormous when seeds can 
be shipped and grown locally instead 
of shipping the foods that the seeds 
will produce. The 20,000 tons of seeds 
for Russia will require the full space 
of about two cargo ships for one 
trip. Many thousands of vessels 
would be required to transport the 
foods that can be produced from 
20,000 tons of seeds. As typical ex- 
amples of this it may be noted that 
a pound of tomato seed may well 
produce 160,000 lbs of tomatoes; a 
pound of carrot. seed, 20,000 lbs of 
carrots, and a pound of cabbage seed, 
200,000 Ibs of cabbage. 

While amazing progress has been 
made in agricultural recovery in 
Russia, with American seeds as a 
substantial aid, there remains a con- 
tinuing livestock problem—because 
meat animals cannot be developed 
with the same speed with which 
growing crops are brought into pro- 
duction. Most plant foods take not 
more than a year to mature—while 
it takes from two to five years to 
bring livestock back into reasonable 
production. 


PAPER SACK ORDER NOT 
ALL-INCLUSIVE 

Washington, D. C.—Only pack- 
ers of fish meal, fish scrap, tank- 
age and meat scrap are affected 
by the amendment to Shipping 
Sacx Order L-279, issued Jan. 6, 
officials of the War Production 
Board assert. The amendment 
limits paper sack use for those 
products to the amount of that 
type of sack used in 1944. WPB 
officials explained that the con- 
tent of a press release issued in 
connection with the amendment 
to L-279 had been construed by 
some as indicating that packers 
of other products also were pro- 
hibited from using paper shipping 
sacks in excess of their use in 
1944. This is not true. Only 
packers of the four products list- 
ed above are so limited, it was 
stated. 
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FLOU 


KANSA 


Capacity 2,500 Barrels 





“KELLY’S FAMOUS" 


THE WM. KELLY MILLING CO. 


S’ FAMOUS 
FLOUR 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 














“ROCK RIVER” RYE 


“OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGE 


TT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








J. F. IMBS MI 


Millers of Hard 


LLING CO. 8" 2908 


and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 








STRATTON G 


GRAIN AND F 


RAIN COMPANY 
EED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 








UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 


“Whitewater Flour” 
Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 


THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 

















EVANS MILLING CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. 8. A. 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 
Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
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The Divine Food 


Henry Ford, on his eighty-first 
birthday, said: “The time is coming 
when a man will be able to deter- 
mine his life span by controlling his 
diet. I think he will find everything 
needful in wheat. Wheat is the 
Divine food.”—South African Miller 
& Baker. 


Bread and Bullets 


A RMY bakers serve not only bread, 

but also serve lead when the 
situation calls for it—such as the one 
that developed in New Guinea re- 
cently. 

There is no doubt about it, if you 
go around punching holes in a bak- 
er’s pet oven, something is going to 
happen. Perhaps the same thing that 
happened to the Nips when they 
tried it. 

According to the report, the de- 
termined 109th quartermaster bakery 
company started ashore from an LST 
boat to shoot biscuits to the dough- 
boys and decided to shoot lead to the 
Japanese instead. 

The bakers fought from fox holes 
until a toehold was won, but their 
precious equipment took a terrific 
pounding. They grimly patched it 
up and 24 hours later were turning 
out bread in spite of visits from 
enemy planes. But just 20 feet from 
the battered ovens, the bakers who 
wouldn’t be kicked around had set 
up a nest of .50 caliber machine- 
guns, barricaded by sacks of Japanese 
rice and took turns at serving bullets 


and bread. 
= = 

We now can plant and harvest an 
acre of wheat in about two and one 
half hours. Fifty years ago it took 
40 hours of labor. And if we had to 
use the machinery of 50 years ago, 
we couldn’t harvest the 1944 wheat 
crop if everybody in the country had 
worked in the fields. 


Brand Shifting 


ECAUSE of dislocations and short- 

ages wrought by the war, two out 
of every three Americans have been 
compelled to buy brands of food they 
were not previously accustomed to 
using. According to a survey made 
by the Public Information Council of 
the Grocery Manufacturers of Amer- 
ica, 53% of those persons who have 
purchased new brands have found 
products they like and will continue 
to use. Of 112 brands named by con- 
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Stands an old mill by the way. 


| Over the levels below. 








| Mill on the Marsh 


| 
| Here in the deepening twilight. 

| Spectral and dim, where shadows of evening play; 
| Last of a forgotten age, and last of a legion, 
| 


Last fires of sunset burn out on an empty horizon, 
A slow breath comes out of the marsh, dank and chill, | 
Night wind makes stir in the rushes by dark gleams of water, | 
Thin webs of mist lie in hollows around the old mill. 


| 
Here is an old rutted cart track, deep ridged and grass grown, | 
There is a tangle where bushes riot and grow, 
Close to the walls where shutterless windows keep watch 


“Where are your builders, ruined old mill of the shadows? 
Where is the miller who knew your heart-beats long ago?” 
Sail-less and tail-less you stand—not replying, 

Yet pregnant with voices in language I shall never know. | 


Like a life living on, after work Heaven-given is done, 

. . . | 
So stands the old mill of the marshes in solitude grey; | 
Life goes on around, tut the life and the days it once knew | 


Have vanished ... like shadows away. | 


Ghostly old mill, I will leave you as twilight melts into night 
To the flickering will o’ the wisp, to the glow worms’ dull ray, 
To the flitting of bats, and an owl like a wraith overhead, 

| Where silence and shadow hold sway. 


| —By “East Wind”—In Milling 


Lonely, forsaken, 











sumers as “satisfactory for continued 
use” in the shift to new brands, more 
than one third were nationally adver- 
tised, more than half were less wide- 
ly advertised and 8% were chain store 
brands.—Advertising & Selling. 


= = 
“None of Our Business” 


T has taken the upheaval of war to 
bring about the sort of thing advo- 
cated by same persons many years 
ago. In the depths of the depression 
it was pointed out that food man- 
ufacturers would do well to seek high- 


er value products to be made cut of 
their raw materials. In the 10 or 
12 years that have ensued, many a 
firm has done just that. 

Postwar planning has had much to 
do with the decisions to add or get 
into other lines. As one executive 
put it: “The characteristics of our 
own postwar activities are that we 
shall be getting into businesses that 
were none of our business in days 
gone by. I think this generalization 
will typify the activities of many 
other firms as well.’”—Food Indus- 
tries. 
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Customer Shortage 


B USINESS men in Nome, A] iska, 
too, have their problems with 
“shortages’”—but mostly they are 
concerned with a lack of customers. 

The biggest problem confronting 
the merchants involves the disposaj 
of a huge surplus of cigarettes, byt. 
ter and an embarrassing supply of 
prewar Scotch and bourbon. 

The goods were ordered lasi fal] 
to take care of construction wo: kers. 
later recalled. 


2 
= 5S S 


The help problem being what it is 
the inevitable has been developed: 
a robot short order cook which turns 
out 3,500 sandwiches an hour. Ac. 
cording to Business Week, sliced 
bread travels a belt to the conical 
spreader, gets a coating of ‘elly, 
marmalade, cream cheese or meat 
paste, then picks up the top slice 
on the way out. . 


Surprise! 
OOLEY, th’ Jooler, in Three 


Rivers, Mich., was windine the 
watches from the box he got out of 
his safe and hanging them on the 
rack back of the counter, when he 
sniffed and wondered whatever be- 
came of a fellow named Nichols, who 
used to be around here, who said 
his father never planted his corn in 
the spring until the leaves on a burr 
oak tree were as big as a squirrel’s 
ear. 

“My wife—Hattie—always laughs 
about his wife’s batch of bride’s bis- 
cuits,” Dooley said. ‘They got mar- 
ried up in Wisconsin some place—La 
Crosse or Racine—an’ went t’ house- 
keepin’ in a flat—an’ their next door 
neighbor was a cook! Nick’s wife 
decided t’ make this batch of biscuits 
as a s’prise on Nick, an’ she’d never 
made a batch b’fore in her life, so 
she consulted th’ cook an’ got his 
recipe.” 

Dooley hung another watch on a 
hook and started pawing around in 
the box for another one, and why he 
picks out one to wind and hang up 
instead of another is a problem that 
has never been solved. 

“When Nick come home at noon, 
his bride was in tears. Biscuits lit- 
tered every table in the flat. 

“It seems,” said the Jooler, “that 
th’ recipe was a good one, all right, 
an’ she followed it to th’ letter. But 
th’ cook was a cook for th’ hotel.” 
Chicago Journal of Commerce. 
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NO RABBIT IN THE HAT 


FTER a fortnight of thought and conference on 
t how to meet the difficult situation that has 
arisen over the unexpected manner in which the 
wheat subsidy may come to an end on June 30, 
four millers appear to have reached the conclu- 
sion that no magic can be invoked to insure their 
safety. The emergency merely calls for individual 
caution and sagacity in adjusting customers’ needs 
to the requirements of each mill’s own security. 
Unless and until Congress puts more money in the 
hands of the Defense Supplies Corp. to support 
flour ceilings millers must assume that 


presen! 
there will be no subsidy after June 30 and that 
only flour ground before that date will have sub- 
sidy benefit. 


Millers did not ask for a subsidy in the first 
ind they make no suggestion now either to 


place 
s or to the administration as to what 


Congres 


should be done to mend the embarrassments that 
presently confront the industry and threaten to 
spread to other embarrassments throughout the 


breadsiuffs world. Millers never have wanted a 
subsidy, and one of the reasons for this attitude 
was their certain knowledge that trouble must 
come when such an unnatural thing as a subsidy 
ceases and desists. But they hardly expected the 
obituary griefs to arrive so long before the end. 
There is a considerable section of the flour mill- 
ing industry that would delight in seeing the sub- 
sidy summarily ended, but as an industry no posi- 
tion has been taken on this point. The conviction 
of both millers and bakers has been that the 
sound and trouble-proof procedure is to base flour 
ceilings on wheat costs, and bread ceilings on flour 
The subsidy was acceptable to millers as 


costs 
the only expedient offered them under which they 
could continue to operate as long as the bread ceil- 
ing was held down and wheat prices were sup- 
ported at a level inconsistent with the ceiling on 
bread 

Various contractual devices-have been consid- 


ered in the present emergency, but these have 
been set aside as not likely to meet the views and 
the convenience of customers. Millers wish to 
take no step that is likely further to upset the 
trade 

Generally there is a feeling that Congress will 
extend the subsidy, but this may not be soon un- 
less some war need should interpose urgency. In 
consequence millers face the prospect of two or 
three months of the present uncertainty, during 
which their best rule of conduct will be the sim- 
ple old precept, so often intoned in their own coun- 
cils, about not rocking the boat. 


ee @ 
NEW STRATEGY FOR FLOUR 


: ¥ current alterations in the program of the 
Wheat Flour Institute point dramatically to 
the significant change in strategy on the flour pro- 


motion front that has been permitted by various 
developments of recent years. The: flour industry 
has gone over from defensive to offensive. 

he institute’s changed program is chronicled 
elsewhere in this issue. The defensive or counter- 
offensive type of educational campaigning that has 
been going on ever since the National Food Bu- 
reau, under the dynamic generalship of H. T. Cor- 
son, began battling food cranks and crackpots 
back in the middle twenties, is to be brought to an 
end and supplanted by increased activity on the 
nutritional and home economics front, where the 
objective no longer will be to protect flour and its 
products from enemy action but to enlarge its use 
and usefulness among friends. 

lt would be appropriate now for the Millers Na- 
tional Federation to move constructively into the 
field of industrial research. This would comple- 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ment the institute’s increased activities among 
home makers and nutritionists. A program of 
technical research, under a competent profession- 
al director, might be expected to lead into exten- 
sive laboratory and other technical service for the 
breadstuffs industries. 

The change of front results from two major 
victories of greatest historical importance to the 
world of flour and bread. One of these was the 
conquest of the crank, which was so ably begun 
and so nearly finished by Mr. Corson, and which 
was effectively continued by his successor, Mr. 
Keepers, who now moves on into another asso- 
ciational field with the gratitude and good wishes 
of the industry he has so notably served. This 
victory, fairly earned, would not have been uncon- 
ditional, however, without the great good fortune 
of enrichment, which has put the enemy complete- 
ly and finally to rout. 


COUNTING OUR CHICKENS 


UST in the nick of time did Congress ante up 

another $7,000,000 to eke out the $8,000,000 
previously appropriated for the 1945 farm census, 
for the count already is under way. Plans for 
the campaign have been laid and the advance 
guard of an army of 30,000 enumerators is in 
the field. But there was a fine row about it in 
the House, which might have been taken serious- 
ly by anyone so unsophisticated as to suppose it 
was more than a political skirmish or who didn’t 
know that the administration’s armored divisions 
had all the tank power needed for a _ break- 
through. 

Now the Census of Agriculture, which has 
been taken every five years since 1925 (before 
that decennially since 1890), is a very fine thing. 
It is recognized in all quarters as exceedingly 
valuable to the nation’s economy. Nevertheless 
we must confess to an illicit delight in reading 
the Congressional Record’s account of the fiery 
opposition that developed during the House debate. 
The census, unanimously admitted to be admira- 
ble in principle, was characterized as in nearly 
all respects objectionable under the conditions 
of the hour—a waste of money representing the 
income tax from 30,000 families; a boondoggle 
duplicating AAA boondoggles already sufficient- 
ly doggled; a sabotage of efforts to conserve 
the nation’s war manpower; a statistical folly, 
since the data would represent abnormal condi- 
tions and thus would be of little use in chart- 
ing the future or evaluating the past. 

The gentleman from Michigan (Mr. Michen- 
er) said he had read in the Census Bureau’s 
questionnaire forms unimportant questions, “go- 
ing all the way from the hired man’s domestic 
connections to the spiritual approach of the farm- 
er being interviewed.” He thought the most com- 
plicated income tax form ever conceived was 
kindergarten primer compared with the census 
enumeration forms. The gentleman from Illi- 
nois (Mr. Dirksen) had observed that “a rather 
distressing attitude” had grown up in Congress. 
“The word ‘million,’” he said, “does not mean 
anything any more; we have just knocked out 
the M and supplanted a B and we have thought 
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so long and earnestly in terms of billions that 
it becomes rather difficult for us, I suppose, to 
orient our thinking to a little bill that involves 
$6,750,000.” The gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
Jones) was under the impression that $26,000,000 
a year already was being spent by about 110,- 
000 AAA men to collect exactly the same infor- 
mation as would be dug up by the census takers. 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. Gross): 
“They tell me this is going to take around 30,- 
000 enumerators. This means 30,000 automobiles 
with a driver burning gas and using tires; .. . 
30,000 men occupying the time of 30,000 other 
men; . . . 60,000 man-hours a day lost to produc- 
tion.” It was as exciting as a who dunnit. 

But the other side had the heavy armor. It 
turned out that the hordes of county agents and 
county committeemen and keepers of the ever- 
normal granary didn’t gather the right dope; 
that women and not otherwise needed men would 
do the counting; that business as well as agri- 
culture wants the census, and that it is essential 
not only to the war effort but to the great plans 
for rural America that will constitute the be- 
all and end-all of the postwar’s new deal. 

There’s another census coming up, too, which 
even more intimately touches the concern of the 
cereal world. This is the biennial Census of 
Manufactures that is to be resumed in 1946, cov- 
ering 1945 operations, after having been inter- 
rupted in 1941 and 1943 for reasons of national 
security and to make available the Census Bu- 
reau’s facilities for compiling statistical infor- 
mation specifically related to the immediate tasks 
of the war agencies. Industry had come to rely 
greatly upon this canvass, which grew up in 1921 
out of the rehabilitation needs of World War I. 


Remember the days of the “noble experi- 
ment” when the doctor’s prescription would 
get you what sometimes even your bootlegger 
couldn't? The bread situation in Southern 
Rhodesia seems to be somewhat similar. “Na- 
tional” wartime bread made from 95% ea- 
traction flour is so unpopular as to put white 
bread virtually on a bootleg basis. A doc- 
tor’s “health certificate” gets an order from 
the government supply agent and the baker 
must comply. This sort of thing has re- 
sulted, however, in one out of every four white 
eaters calling for white bread. Naturally 
there’s some indignation in official circles. Pub- 
lic health, they claim, can’t be quite that bad! 


e@e @ 
COME AND GET IT! 


HE school lunch program is coming along 

quietly but swimmingly in the 79th Congress. 
S. 503, a merger of the outstanding features of 
two other bills (S. 1824 and S. 1820), assigns to 
the Department of Agriculture an initial $65,000,- 
000, increasing to $100,000,000, for aiding school 
lunches through the distribution of surplus foods, 
or cash in lieu thereof. It allocates to the Office 
of Education $15,000,000 for aiding through the 
distribution of funds for the development, admin- 
istration and supervision of school lunches and for 
the training and employing of technical personnel. 
The bill aims to make federal aid to school lunches 
permanent. Its author (Senator Allen J. Ellender, 
Louisiana) complains that only about one school 
in three now provides school lunches, partly or 
wholly free; and only about half of those now 
making such provision get financial assistance 
from the federal government. Both these defects, 
thinks the sponsoring statesman, should be rem- 
edied—but soon. 
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BOOK DEVOTED TO BREAD.—A 
remarkable book is Louis P. De Gouy’s 
“The Bread Tray,” a compilation of 
nearly 600 bread recipes published by 
Greenberg, N. Y. ($4). When she 
saw it, my wife at once retired to 
the kitchen and began rattling around 
there at a great rate. There were 
so many fascinating formulas in the 
book that she had a hard time choos- 
ing, and finally picked out one more 
or less at random. Though it prob- 
ably was the first loaf of bread she 
ever had made, it turned out pretty 
much all right in spite of the un- 
cooked spot in the middle. I sus- 
pect that, outside the intrinsic merit 
of the formulas, this is the book’s 
chief distinction—it seems to create 
a desire in the feminine psyche to 
create bread. Whatever individual 
results may be, the impulse is not 
bad. 


@ Dorothy Thompson, the columnist, 
also sees the book in this light. Who 
would have suspected the great lady 
who knows all the answers about 
politics, economy and sociology, to 
be passionately interested in bread? 
This she not only indicates in equiva- 
lent syllables but by the circumstance 
that she has written a foreword to 
Mr. De Gouy’s book. If this is to be 
considered a remarkable  circum- 
stance, it is not at all remarkable that 
Dorothy should say what she does 
about bakers’ bread—you would ex- 
pect an international policy maker to 
find some devastating objection to 
almost anything there is. Of what 
use is a columnist who doesn’t shake 
things down in order to set ’em up 
again? Here’s Dorothy’s concep- 
tion of the bread we do or do not eat: 

“So lost an art is that of home 
bread baking that families who scorn 
a bakery cake suffer daily the sliced 
loaf that passes itself off over the 
grocery counter as the Staff of Life. 
In my mother’s household, the sickly, 
bleached-blonde, airy, quick-staling, 
crustless, sweetish, sticky mass would 
have been dumped in the garbage can 
as unfit for human consumption... . 
Were it not for our immigrants, who 
come to our shores with the taste of 
real bread still on their tongues, we 
should probably have become a bread- 
less nation. The dieter takes our 
pseudo-bread off her list—the dieter 
is usually female—with less regret 
than any other food, because she has 
seldom eaten good bread. Actually 
. . . a piece of good bread and but- 
ter is not high in caloric content in 
proportion to other foods. But the 
average baker’s bread is just low in 
sensory pleasure. . A return of 
home baking would be a challenge to 
the commercial bakers of a mass 
product and should therefore be en- 
couraged, in the interest of their re- 
form.” 


@ Mr. De Gouy, who appends to his 
name the title “Chef Steward,” and 
who seems, one might say, to have 
cooked for the crowned heads of 
Europe and to have written a good 
many books and articles about cook- 
ing, avoids such caustic words as 


By Carroll K. Michener 


these about commercial bakers. He 
says: 

“After a decline which set in seven 
or eight years ago, the consumption 
of bread turned upward recently. 
Window displays of some thousands 
of bakeries bear testimony to the 
variety of loaves now being used, and 
inside the shops there is further evi- 
dence that the bread tray on the 
family table need never be monoton- 
ous. . . White bread consumption 
declined sharply when the Hollywood 
figure became the ideal and slimming 
diets were widely followed. The 
millers and the bakers took counsel, 
and the results of their efforts have 
never been more inviting than they 
are today. Home economics research 
workers in the miller’s laboratories 
and nutritionists in university dietetic 
clinics can claim credit, along with 
the producers of flour, for the appe- 
tizing varieties of bread now avail- 
able.” 

Mr. De Gouy begins his book with 
a curious collection of cuff notes, 
introductory and informational, which 
skip lightly and often naively from 
legend to laboratory and back again. 
He must have had these notes in a 
card file, ‘which may simply have 
been shuffled too much on the way 
to the printer. But this is of no 
great importance, as the reader will 
doubtless conclude when he has fum- 
bled through them on the way to the 
solid ground of the bread formulas 
themselves. 

ee ®@ 


RED CROSS DOUGHNUTS.—The 
American Red Cross doughnut is an 
imperishable epic of the World War. 
Much of this epic has been written, 
but most of it never can be, for it 
is engraved only upon faces, in the 
minds and in the hearts of a multi- 
tude of men and women, military 
and civilian. Some of this story is 
to be read in the countenances of the 
little group shown in the cover pic- 
ture of this issue, which came to us 
from the American Red Cross bear- 
ing the caption, “Somewhere in 
Southern France.” 

“Local French people,” reads the 
photo’s inscription, ‘are amazed at 
the American Red Cross automatic 
doughnut machine which flips out 
‘sinkers’ by the thousands. These 
people have never seen a doughnut 
machine nor heard of doughnuts be- 
fore. They are also amazed that 


the unit can be set up in a few min- 
utes and begin producing. The little 





The Red Cross Clubmobile Minneapolis Be- 
hind the West Front Lines in Belgium. 








girls apparently are very pleased with 
the results. At right is American 
Red Cross clubmobile man William 
Sahy of Cleveland, Ohio, who brought 
this unit into Southern France on 
D-Day with his men of the Third 
Infantry Division.” 


@ Recipe for Doughnuts. — “You 
should see the way we cook,” writes 
a friend of the family of her work 
in the Red Cross clubmobile service. 
“We mix our dough, 18 lbs of flour 
at one time, to about 10 lbs of water. 
That makes about 400 doughnuts and 
as the machine turns them out about 
seven per minute it lasts about an 
hour. Some days we’ve made as 
many as 2,000. We use about 50 Ibs 
of lard a day to fry the doughnuts in. 

“When we serve coffee on the club- 
mobile we have to keep washing the 
cups and using them over and over. 
If we don’t get volunteers then we’re 
stuck for washing about 600 cups 
ourselves. But on some fields the 
clubmobile is so full of GI’s you can 
hadly turn around. They do all the 
work and love it, and some of them 
know lots more about than I do.” 

When fliers return from their mis- 
sions they find the clubmobile girls 
waiting with doughnuts, coffee, cigar- 
ettes, candy, gum and fruit juices. 
“They look very tired and dirty when 
they come in,” writes our clubmobile 
friend, who to us is one of the real 
heroes of the war, ‘‘and sometimes 
their hands will shake so they can’t 
hold the cup steady while you pour. 
If they’re a tenth as glad to see us 
as we are to see them, then our job 
is worth while.” 


You will want to keep fully in- 
formed in the months and years just 
ahead as to how far and how fast 
the co-op movement is going and 
has gone. One current step: The ap- 
pliance committee and the executive 
committee of the National Co-opera- 
tives, Inc., have taken steps to pre- 
pare for postwar distribution of such 
items as refrigerators, radios, water 
heaters, home freezer units, washing 
machines, vacuum cleaners, toasters, 
stokers, irons and other home and 
farm appliances. This is a first step 
toward sharply increasing the num- 
ber of U. S. consumers—now less 
than 10% of the population—who are 
co-op patrons. It is a move toward 
power. 


MONTANA MELTING POT.— 
Charles R. McClave, president of 
Montana Flour Mills Co., finds the 
American melting pot admirably ex- 
emplified in his own company’s officer 
personnel. Writes he in one of his 
bulletins to the trade: “Their ante- 
cedents have roots and traditions 
which stem back to many lands. Vice 
President W. N. Smith is of English 
stock, but boasts a strain of good 
Indian blood in his veins. The pio- 
neer father of Director Norman B. 
Holter came from Norway as a 
young man to make his contribution 
to the upbuilding of Montana. Direc- 
tor Charles Vandenhook’s ancestry is 
sturdy Holland Dutch. Director J. E. 
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Woodward's forebears came from La. 
Belle, France. The father of Vigo 
President Albert F. Strobehn lef; 
Germany in 1848 to become a citizen 
of the state of Nebraska. Secretary 
Rodney J. Anderson’s forebears came 
from Sweden, and those of Treasurer 
Paul R. Trigg from England. The 
great great grandfather of the writer 
came from the “hielands” of Scotiang 
At one time there was an Irishman 
on our board in the person of John 
Rae Swift, who passed away severa] 
years ago.” 
ee ®@ 


Confused flour beetles show a def. 
nite dislike for DDT, the new ip. 
secticide that is getting much atten. 
tion these days. One report of its 
effectiveness as a repellent has to do 
with treating a cotton bag with a 
5% solution of DDT. The treated 
bag was dried, then filled with four. 
An untreated bag also containing 
flour was placed in the “bug room” 
with the treated bag of flour. Forty. 
eight hours later the beetles had 
landed on the untreated bag of ilour 
and had the situation pretty well in 
hand. There wasn’t a beetle near 
the treated bag. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FARM MORTGAGES REDUCED 
TO LOWEST IN 30 YEARS 


Washington, D. C. — The farm 
mortgage debt of the country is the 
lowest in 30 years and much of the 
reduction is due to repayments on 
loans made through the federal land 
bank system, the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture reports, cit- 
ing a summation for the past year by 
I. W. Duggan, governor of the Farm 
Credit Administration. 

The volume of land bank and com- 
missioner loans made in 1944 was 
the largest since 1936, totalling 
$105,292,000, but for every dollar bor- 
rowed more than $3.50 was repaid on 
loans made in prior years, thus re- 
ducing the volume of loans outstand- 
ing about 17% in the year. 

“This healthy situation,” Duggan 
stated, “is accentuated by large re- 
payments on loans refinanced during 
and following the depression years of 
the 30’s. Farmers who suffered then 
because of heavy debt burdens are 
now anxious to get completely out 
of debt. As a result, about three 
fifths of the $383,729,000 repaid on 
mortgage loans went to pay off loans 
in full. In addition, $20,815,000 was 
put in future payment funds. These 
funds are set up by farmers to help 
meet future interest charges or prin- 
cipal payments which cannot be paid 
out of current farm income. Besides, 
most farmers are putting aside sub- 
stantial reserves in war bonds and in 
bank deposits. These, with their im- 
proved debt position, will put them 
in good shape to face adjustments 
which undoubtedly will come after 
the war.” 

The same situation is reflected to 
a certain extent in other units of the 
Farm Credit Administration. fF ar- 
mers’ savings from the past years 
make it possible for many of them 
to operate without using produciion 
credit. 

Short-term loans, which accounted 
for the largest volume of FCA fi- 
nancing, amounted to $606,611,000 in 
the year, compared with $688,124,000 
in 1943. Of the 1944 total, $490,- 
477,000 were production credit asso- 
ciation loans, which compared with 
$501,200,000 in 1943. Regional Agri- 
cultural Credit Corporation loans 
dropped from $73,254,000 in 1943 to 
$15,665,000 the past year. The 11 
emergency crop and feed loan offices, 
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Great Bread Makers 


From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 


Try our high protein spring wheat 
Gratiam and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 


Duluth Universal Milling Co. 
DULUTH, MINN. 
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ly lunter’s CREAM” 


| Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

















BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
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Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 


Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 



















BURLAP, COTTON 
and PAPER 
PLAIN or PRINTED 

Truck 
Turines. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





PAGE’S 
FLOURS 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILLCO. 


Topeka, Kansas 
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serving farmers unable to obtain 
credit from other sources at reason- 
able rates, made loans totalling $18,- 
725,000 or slightly more than in 1943. 
Discounts of agricultural paper by the 
federal intermediate credit banks for 
privately capitalized financing insti- 
tutions amounted to $81,744,000 in 
the year, compared with $94,962,000 
in 1943. This was in addition to cred- 
it they made available through pro- 
duction credit associations and banks 
for co-operatives. 

“Farmers’ co-operatives also have 
built up reserves,’”’ Mr. Duggan com- 
mented, “so that many of them can 
now operate without credit or with 
a smaller amount of credit than in 
other war years, even offsetting the 
need of the larger co-ops for addi- 
tional short-term credit to finance 
their greatly increased wartime proc- 
essing and marketing activities.” 

The 13 banks for co-operatives 
made loans totalling $363,637,000 in 
the year, compared with $398,581,000 
in 1943. 

During the year a uniform 4% in- 
terest rate was established on most 
outstanding land bank loans. Farm 
mortgage loans in good standing 
reached a new high at the year’s end, 
with 93.6% of all federal land bank 
and 91.7% of commissioner loans 
current on all payments of principal 
and interest. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LANGENDORF DENIES AD 
STATEMENTS MISLEADING 


Washington, D. C.— Langendorf 
United Bakeries, Inc., San Francisco, 
has filed with the Federal Trade 
Commission an answer denying that 
it has disseminated false advertise- 
ments concerning various brands of 
its bread, as alleged in a complaint 
issued by the commission. 

The complaint alleged as false the 
representation that the respondent 
company is the official baker for the 
Dionne quintuplets, and that its Hol- 
sum brand bread is part of their daily 
diet. The complaint also charged 
that the respondent’s advertisements 
concerning the superior quality and 
properties of other brands of its 
bread, including American Meal, Lan- 
gendorf, Wealth-O-Wheat, Dr. Pen- 
land’s Vitamin B,, and Hollywood, are 
false and misleading in certain re- 
spects. 

The respondent admits disseminat- 
ing the advertisements quoted in the 
complaint but denies that the repre- 
sentations contained therein are false 
and misleading. It alleges that it is 
not now using the trade names 
Wealth-O-Wheat and American Meal. 

Hearings will be held in due course. 


BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BREAD DEMONSTRATIONS 


Michigan home economists and 
leaders of farm women picked up 
some new points on bread baking re- 
cently, when Alma Swenson, Wheat 
Flour Institute representative, gave 
three flour-use demonstrations in the 
state. The first of these was for 75 
students at Central State Teachers’ 
College, Mt. Pleasant. Following 
this she presented two demonstra- 
tions. as a feature of Farm and Home 
Week program at Michigan State 
College. More than 350 women wit- 
nessed these demonstrations. Miss 
Swenson concluded her presentations 
with a demonstration at Central High 
School in Lansing, for high school 
teachers, and adult leaders of the city. 
During the same week, Pauline 
Girard, institute representative, gave 
two demonstrations at  Woréester, 














Mass.” More “than -700 women at- 
tended the one held in the ballroom 
of the Sheraton -Hotel. 





“SUNNY 
KANSAS” 


Regular baking habits you 
can depend upon, a strong 
character you will like, an 
agreeable personality that 


makes it a hit in your 


shop—all that is SUNNY 
KANSAS. 
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WICHITA ins 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
5,000 SACKS CAPACITY COMPANY 








WHEAT 


WINTER 
SPRING 
DURUM 


By the 
TRUCK-LOAD 
INCORPORATED CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 


Any Where 











Minneapolis and 
All Principal Grain Markets Any Time 
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Grain Research Committee in Favor 
of Segregating Low Protein Wheats 


Winnipeg, Man. — Segregation of 
low protein wheat is an essential step 
towards maintenance of postwar 
markets for high quality Canadian 
wheat, members of the grain research 
committee unanimously agreed at a 
meeting of the committee held here 
Feb. 21. A resolution affirming that 
principle was adopted and a special 
committee was appointed to summar- 
ize scientific information on this point 
that has been collected during re- 
cent years. 

The proposal bears on the settle- 
ment of returned soldiers on north- 
ern lands where it is desirable that 
wheat give place to a more diversified 
type of farming. 

Though no new wheat was rec- 
ommended for licensing and distri- 
bution to Canadian farmers this year, 
the committee reports that several 
promising rust-resistant and sawfly- 
resistant varieties are under study 
and it is hoped that a definite de- 
cision on the release of a sawfly-re- 
sistant variety can be made in the 
very near future. For the first time 
since the war, Canadian mill chem- 
ists and United States and British 
chemists participated in the testing of 
certain varieties. 

Carleton, the new variety of durum 
wheat being increased for seed dis- 
tribution, maintained its excellent 


<> 


performance in the 1944 tests. The 
unsatisfactory quality of Pelissier 
brought forward a recommendation 
that it be removed from two top 
durum wheat grades as of Aug. 1, 
1946. 

It was also recommended that 
Sanalta and Rex, two varieties of 
barley now eligible for the 1 and 2 
C.W. two-grades, be removed from 
these grades. Neither variety is up 
to the high standard of malting qual- 
ity required for western Canadian 
barley. The recommendations are ex- 
pected to become effective Aug. 1, 
1945, for Sanalta and Aug. 1, 1946, 
for Rex. 

Dr. Robert Newton, president’ of 
the University of Alberta, was in the 
chair. Others present were: Dr. L. 
H. Newman, Dr. C. H. Golden, Dr. 
R. F. Peterson, Dr. W. G. McGregor, 
A. G. O. Whiteside and P. R. Cowan 
of the dominion department of agri- 
culture; Dr. W. Cook, National Re- 
search Council; Dr. A. G. McCalla, 
University of Alberta; Dr. G. G. Moe, 
University of British Columbia; Dr. 
L. E. Kirk, Dr. R. K. Larmour and 
Dr. J. B. Harrington, University of 
Saskatchewan; Professor T. J. Harri- 
son, T. R. Aitken, W. O. S. Meredith, 
W. J. Eva and Dr. J. A. Anderson 
of the board of grain commissioners. 
Dr. Anderson is secretary of the com- 
mittee. 





Canadian Boxcar Shortage Restricts 
Flour Movement; Little Relief Seen 


Toronto, Ont.—Difficulty in obtain- 
ing railway cars to move Canadian 
war flour to seaboard continues. 
Shipments are now about a month 
behind, with the gap increasing. Mills 
have done everything in their power 
to speed up deliveries without suc- 
cess. The trouble lies in a chronic 
shortage of railway cars, due to un- 
precedented snowfall from mid-De- 
cember until now, crippling the rail- 
ways badly. Conditions were difficult 
enough before winter set in, since 
they have become steadily worse. 

Perhaps, there is reason for thank- 
fulness that the railways have been 
able to carry on as well as they have 
until now. Their performance in 
handling freight and troop trains 
since the war began is an outstanding 
achievement. Only by straining every 
resource they could mobilize has this 
service been rendered. Wintry weath- 
er always slows up rail movement 
and especially the long hauls from 
central Canada to seaboard. Most of 
the flour milling capacity is in the 
regions most vulnerable to snow 
blockades, hence the situation in 
which Canada now finds herself. 

There may be no immediate re- 
lief from the difficulty and it is even 
possible that March may worsen the 
picture. That is generally a period 
of heavy snowfalls and high winds. 


In the meantime and while the pres- 
ent troubles last, mills are taking 
the opportunity to refit and tune up 
plants and make ready for new bursts 
of activity when more _ favorable 
weather and transportation condi- 
tions return.—A.H.B. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN BAKING GROUPS 
PLAN APRIL CONFERENCE 


Toronto, Ont. — A conference of 
the baking industry of Canada under 
the joint auspices of the Dominion 
Retail Store Bakers Association, the 
Independent Master Bakers’ Associa- 
tion of Ontario and the Ontario Bak- 
ers’ Association is to be held at the 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto, April 17- 
18. For some time now baking offi- 
cials have been working to make this 
the most outstanding conference ever 
held in Canada. There will be two 
full days of instructive addresses and 
entertainment. C. W. Cotter is gen- 
eral chairman. F. L. Cobb, Green 
Bay, Wis., chairman of the American 
Bakers’ Association, is to be one of 
the speakers. Among others who 
will deliver addresses are Frank G. 
Jungewaelter, Chicago, Il., executive 
secretary of the Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, and A. O: Malm- 
berg, New York, public relations 








counsellor, Doughnut Corporation of 


America. In addition there will be 
other prominent and_ interesting 
speakers. A special attraction will 


be an open session of the National 
Council of the Baking Industry. The 
“Early Birds” breakfast, sponsored by 
the Allied Trades of the Baking In- 
dustry, will again be featured. This 
is now becoming a regular highlight 
of the annual conference and is en- 
tered into with enthusiasm by the 


delegates. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Allied Bakeries, Ltd., 
Reports Good Profit 
at Annual Meeting 


London, Eng. — Allied Bakeries, 
Ltd., London, of which W. Garfield 
Weston is chairman, recently held its 
ninth annual general meeting in 
London, over which Mr. Weston pre- 
sided. He said that in the fifth year 
under war conditions their trading 
subsidiaries had maintained their 
output and sales, but the continuance 
of restrictions on ingredients and de- 
liveries had made impossible any 
great progress. 

The balance sheet showed that in- 
vestment in subsidiary companies 
had increased by $837,215 without any 
increase in issued capital. The net 
profits for the year, after meeting 
all administrative and other charges, 
taxes and reserve for deferred re- 
pairs, amounted to $990,775, which to- 
gether with the amount brought for- 
ward made a total of $1,630,885, and 
the directors recommended payment 
of dividend at 10% for the year. 

Mr. Weston referred to the splendid 
contribution of the subsidiary com- 
panies, made through the accounts, 
towards the insurance and pension 
fund of the company’s employees. “‘Al- 
so,” he said, “the board is fully alive 
to the need of scientific progress in 
its factories, and a scheme is in 
course of preparation for the pro- 
vision of a first-class laboratory as 
soon as_ conditions permit.” He 
stated that the firm’s aim was to 
augment the present staff with the 
ablest chemists available and to equip 
the new laboratory with the most 
up-to-date scientific equipment ob- 
tainable. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PROFIT OF $2.43 PER SHARE 


Toronto, Ont.—Woods Manufactur- 
ing Co., Ltd., manufacturers of flour 
bags, etc., Montreal, Que., reports that 
distributable profit in 1944 at $157,- 
270 equal to $2.43 per share, com- 
pared with $135,015 or $2.09 per share 
in 1943. Nets were exclusive of re- 
fundable portions of excess profit 
taxes, equivalent to a further $1.11, 
against $1.24. Operating profit was 
$1,005,553 as against $967,557. Sur- 
plus carried forward amounted to $1,- 
033,175, compared with $940,458. The 
balance sheet showed working cap- 
ital at $2,420,079 as against $2,192,- 
585, current assets being $3,436,021 
and current liabilities $1,015,942. 





Ontario Millers Get 
Partial Refund on 
Feed Profit Tax 


Toronto, Ont.—Ontario millers wij] 
be allowed the 20% refundable jor. 
tion of the excess profit tax on the 
feed portion of their business, the 
Ontario Flour Millers’ Association 
has announced, following an_ inter. 
view with the Canadian minister of 
finance and other government off. 
cials concerned. 

For this purpose a formula was 
worked out for the separation of the 
feed business from the milling eng 
The original object of the interview 
was to secure permission for mills 
grinding both Ontario winter wheat 
and Manitobas for domestic consump. 
tion to separate the profits from these 
two operations so that the mills would 
be able to secure the 20% refundable 
portion of the excess profit tax on 
the returns from the milling of win. 
ters. 

Under the drawback agreement on 
the milling of Manitobas for domes. 
tic consumption this 20% refundable 
portion was forfeited, although not 
applicable to winter wheat grinding. 
However, complications of the sub- 
sidy act made it impossible for the 
minister of finance to comply with 
this request in regard to winter 
wheat flour, but the feed end of the 
business is to be allowed the 20% re. 
fundable portion. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——- 








NUTRITION IMPROVEMENTS 


Toronto, Ont.—Enrichment of white 
flour and bread was described as the 
greatest single nutritional improve- 
ment in American diets by Dr. F. L 
Gunderson, executive secretary of the 
food and nutrition board of the Na- 
tional Research Council at a meet- 
ing of the Toronto Section, American 
Association of Cereal Chemists, Feb. 
23. The meeting was held at the 
University of Toronto. Dr. Gunder- 
son discussed the role of the food in- 
dustries in making a better nourished 
nation. He mentioned particularly 
flour and bread enrichment, produc- 
tion of iodized salt to reduce the in- 
cidence of endemic goiter, improve: 
ment of margarine by addition of vi- 
tamin A and D, and the educational 
programs conducted by the food in- 
dustry. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


U. K. BUYS CANADIAN FLOUR 


London, Eng.—The Imported Ce- 
reals Division of the Ministry of Food 
bought 700,000 sacks (280 Ibs) of Ca- 
nadian flour in the early part of Feb- 
ruary for United Kingdom account. 
The admixture of Canadian flour in 
the British milling grist is now 15%, 
while in Scotland millers and im- 
porters are allocated 1244% Canadian 
flour for direct sale to bakers for 
“batch” bread purposes. The balance 
of the allocation is British milled na- 
tional flour. The price of national 
flour is 40s per 280 lbs in returnable 
bags, and Canadian 41s per 280 Ibs 
in nonreturnable bags. 
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ROBINSON ee 
MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 


ENRICH 
SAFELY 


with standardized, 
free-flowing 


WINTHROP’S BRAND OF FLOUR-ENRICHMENT MIXTURE 
PATENT APPLIED FOR 


Stocked for quick delivery at New 
York, Chicago, Kansas City, Denver, 
San Francisco, Portland (Ore.), Dallas 
and Atlanta. Write for prices. 


WINTHROP 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
170 VARICK ST., NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 
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CAKE 
FLOURS 


Milled from the Hearts of 
Michigan Soft Winter Wheat 


* 


THE HENKEL FLOUR MILLS 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 








“OLD SQUIRE” 


Alwaysis good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 


Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 


























The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e¢ MINNESOTA 


“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: ‘‘AMBERMILCO” 





“SILK FLOSS” 
“SANTA FE TRAIL” 


Great Flours from the 
Nation’s Greatest 


Wheat State 
The KANSAS MILLING CO. 


4,500 bbis Capacity 


3,000,000 bus Storage WICHITA, KANSAS 


























FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 


FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR mils At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 


LIGONIBR, IND. 











Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
NORFOLK, VA. 














STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
© CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 











The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 











Nawawe 





U7 7 ON/NO/N / N  N 7) 


Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 


PROMPT“. ACCURATE 
LABORATORY SERVICE 














‘““RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 


























HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
DUST COLLECTORS 

GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1944 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 








Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 


Flours and Grain 
D R.FIsHER,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. 
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ICC Orders Allocation of Cars 
for Equitable Grain Shipments 


Washington, D. C.—Acting to in- 
sure an equitable distribution of box- 
cars for loading grain, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has issued a 
service order setting forth rules for 
allocating cars at each station. 

The order, second revised service 
order 244, became effective at 12:01 
am. Feb. 26, and provides that no 
railroad shall furnish or supply any 
car to any consignor or shipper of 
grain for loading and transportation 
unless the consignor or shipper has: 


1._Advised the carrier’s agent 
daily of the total quantity of grain 
on hand available for ‘prompt load- 
ing” to be tendered for rail shipment 


on a subsequent day or days. 

9-_Made a written order on the 
carrier's agent for cars wanted for 
grain loading, showing the date of 
order, number of cars wanted, wheth- 
er the car is for bulked or sacked 
grain, destinations, date wanted to 
load, quantity of each kind of grain 
on hand located conveniently for 
prompt loading tendered for rail ship- 
ment, and the name of the shipper. 

“Prompt loading,” as defined in the 
order, means that a car placed for 
loading not later than noon must be 
loaded and billing instructions ten- 
dered on or before 10 a.m. the fol- 
lowing business day, failing which 
the car will be charged against the 
consignor’s or shipper’s allotment as 
an additional empty for each succeed- 
ing day it is held by loading or bill- 
ing instructions. 

Orders from shippers served by 
more than one railroad will be 
placed jointly when cars are required 


from more than one carrier, and 
copies of all orders, whether single 
or joint, will be sent as information 
to each of the other roads serving 
the industry. The combined orders 
cannot exceed the total grain located 


conveniently for prompt loading ten- 
dered for shipment. 

Cars will be distributed by the rail- 
roads to eligible consignors and ship- 
pers in accordance with these rules: 

1—The ratio of the quantity of 
grain reported by each consignor or 
shipper to the total quantity of grain 
reported by all consignors or shippers 
shall be the percentage basis for the 
distribution of available cars at each 


station on any particular day for 
grain loading. 

2..-When a consignor’s or shipper’s 
pro rata share of the available sup- 


ply is a fraction of a car, the frac- 
tion will be carried to the consignor’s 
or shipper’s credit, and the consignor 
or shipper will be entitled to car sup- 
ply on the basis of the aggregate of 
such fractional credits. 

3.—Cars shall not be furnished: in 
excess of a consignor’s or shipper’s 
ability to load and ship promptly. 

1—-In case one or more elevators 
at a station are blocked, the first 
available car shall be distributed to 
the first elevator blocked and there- 
after during such time as elevators 
remain blocked, cars shall be dis- 
tributed consecutively to blocked ele- 
vators in the order in which they 
became blocked, until the blocked 
condition in all elevators is relieved. 
After each blocked elevator has been 
furnished one car, any cars remain- 
ing will be furnished all shippers at 
such station in accordance with: the 
provisions of the order. 

A “blocked elevator” is defined as 
an elevator containing grain to at 


least 90% of its rated capacity, when 
the carrier’s agent has been notified 
to this effect in writing and other 
consignors or shippers have been 
given an opportunity for verification. 
“Rated capacity” is defined as the 
capacity filed with state authorities 
as basis for license. 

The order will remain in effect un- 
til 11:59 p.m. March 1, and vacates 
and supersedes revised service order 
No. 244. 


¥ ¥ 


Promises of Cars Not 
Yet Reflected in 
Most of Middle West 


The boxcar situation in the Middle 
West shows little or no improvement 
as yet, despite official promises of 
large numbers of empties in the near 
future. Flour mills and feed process- 
ors still are running far behind in 
shipments, most of them getting bare- 
ly 20 to 25% of their boxcar require- 
ments. They are buying almost any 
commodity they can use that comes 
in cars, just to get the equipment. 

To further complicate the situation, 
considerable political pressure has 
been brought to bear to obtain cars 
for the marketing of the large vol- 
ume of high moisture corn which re- 
mains on farms and is in danger of 
spoilage when the weather turns 
warmer. This pressure is bringing in 
a few more cars, and grain men see 
the possibility of terminal markets 
becoming glutted with wet corn for 
which there is not enough drying 
equipment to lower the moisture to 
safe storage levels. In this event, it 
is pointed out that the corn would 
spoil in the cars and tie up even 
more equipment. Wet corn process- 
ors are said to be absorbing all the 
high moisture corn they can handle 
and elevators operating driers are 
booked far ahead on drying orders. 

Rather than allow a glut of wet 
corn to occur at the markets, some 
in the industry are advocating that 
the Office of Defense Transportation 
inaugurate a corn permit system im- 
mediately to control the movement 
of the coarse grain. It is argued that 





SELECTIVE SERVICE TO DIP 
INTO 30-33 GROUP 

Washington, D. C.—Announce- 
ment by Selective Service head- 
quarters that men in age group 
30-33, inclusive, will be subject 
to draft calls indicates a weak- 
ening of the army in its previous 
policy of taking only men under 
30 years of age. It is estimated 
that approximately 15% of the 
total draft calls will have to be 
filled from this category and 
where industry has key men 
within this group it is advisable 
to have these men certified by 
the War Food Administration as 
essential key men _ to _ insure 
against their loss to the selective 
service. 

The new draft policy contin- 
ues to concentrate attention on 
the 18-year-old group which will 
furnish a majority of inductees. 
Other age groups—18-26 and 26- 
29—will be cleaned out of men 
who meet physical standards, it 
is said. 





high moisture corn is better off in 
country cribs than at _ terminal 
markets at times when equipment is 
not available to handle it properly. 

The outlook for much improvement 
in the car situation is not bright 
even if the Association of American 
Railroads succeeds in sending 1,000 
cars to corn-congested elevators in 
Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota, 
South Dakota and Nebraska, as in- 
dicated in reports last week. It is 
said that over 650 northwestern ele- 
vators are blocked for lack of cars 
and that to furnish each elevator 
with a single car would absorb most 
of the allotment. Many of the ele- 
vators require several cars, plus a 
regular daily flow of empties to keep 
them liquid. 

Recently the ODT instructed rail 
carriers east of the Mississippi River 
to deliver to western lines until fur- 
ther notice a daily total of 1,425 
empty boxcars at Chicago, Peoria 
and St. Louis. The cars are not ear- 
marked for the shipment of any par- 
ticular commodity, but the ODT be- 
lieves that the release of this num- 
ber of cars each day will relieve the 
general situation and that flour and 
grain shippers will obtain their share 
of these cars. 


BREAD {S$ THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CCC WHEAT LOANS 

Washington, D. C.—Commodity 
Credit Corp. through Feb. 17, 1945, 
had completed 136,034 loans on 183,- 
130,034 bus of 1944 wheat in the 
amount of $251,848,759.60. The wheat 
loans made include 48,227,148 bus 
stored on farms and 134,902,886 bus 
stored in warehouses. The average 
amount advanced was $1.375 bu, 
which includes some transportation 
charges from the area of production 
to warehouse locations. Liquidations 
to date total 20,933,516 bus of which 
2,076,057 bus were farm stored and 
18,857,459 bus were warehouse stored. 
On the same date last year 121,155 
loans had been completed on 129,- 
633,526 bus. 

Loans by states follow: 


States in Loans 

which loans completed 
originated Bushels 
CHHEGPHIG ois cans 853,084 
Colorado 
Delaware 
Idaho 

Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 








Liquida- 
tions 
Bushels 














Kansas ro 

POMUNNOIE 60 5.6 6.00 00% 68 

Maryland 

Michigan a wala breice ,655 ,646 
Minnesota ... oes 9,063,645 248,794 
Co: Se ene 461,128 106,908 
oa 14,302,238 2,294,494 
Nebraska y 70,351 
ee. rr 

New Mexico .... 

New York .... . 

North Carolina ...... 3,§ 

North Dakota . 32,163,878 

EGF -B 3 Ors xx el 8% 719,640 

Oklahoma ee yr 17,270,000 

Oregon ..... 11,205,210 
Pennsylvania ........ 480,641 

South Dakota .. coves 6,868 041 

SOMMOCBBOO icc cca 179,704 

Texas 

Utah . 

Virginia 5,23 

Washington .......... 22,510,183 

West Virginia ...... 5,125 ee ° 
Wyoming ..... Cube 370,509 13,195 


Totals --. 183,130,034 20,933,516 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SLIGHT PRICE RISE 
Washington, D. C.—Retail prices to 
city wage earners and lower salaried 
workers rose one tenth of 1% be- 
tween mid-December and mid-January, 
Miss Frances Perkins, Secretary of 
Labor, reported recently. “Scattered 
price increases for cotton clothing 
and for house furnishings more than 
offset a small decline in average food 
prices,” Miss Perkins said. “The Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics index of liv- 
ing costs for January, 1945, is 127.1% 
of the 1935-39 average, and 2.3% 

above the level of a year ago. 
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Northeastern States 
Hold Priority on 
Feed WheatLoadings 


Washington, D. C.— Emergency 
feed wheat shipment priorities to 
New England and New York areas 
have not yet been made subject to 
cut-off. Under instructions from Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment Agency state 
committeemen, shippers of feed wheat 
are required to grant preference to 
emergency requests for feed wheat 
by consumers in the feed shortage 
area. 

State AAA officers will certify 
emergency preference to consumers 
where it is shown that the need for 
feed wheat exists. Certification of 
requirements by state AAA officials 
requires sellers of feed wheat to load 
cars for these requests ahead of all 
other shipments. 

AAA feed management officials say 
that the Northeast feed shortage 
problem is not over and this area 
will be on a hand-to-mouth basis 
until feed mixing plants can fill or- 
der backlogs and build up an inven- 
tory of ingredients. 

Users of feed are believed to have 
exhausted stocks on hand and de- 
mand pressure for feed is likely to 
remain strong for some time. 

In addition to feed shortages in the 
Northeast, the WFA reports condi- 
tions as bad in Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee, where the effects of last sum- 
mer’s drouth are being felt. Feed 
manufacturers selling in this area re- 
port heavier orders from old custom- 
ers and yet demand is not being 
fully met. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


B. L. HUPP NAMED DIRECTOR 
OF MILL INSURANCE. FIRM 


Kansas City, Mo.—B. L. Hupp, 
chairman of the board of the Loose- 
Wiles Biscuit Co., Kansas City, was 
elected a member of the board of 
directors of the Western Millers Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Co. last week to 
replace the late Robert R. Clark, re- 
tired Quaker Oats Co. executive, who 
had served on that board for many 
years. 

Among,the d@ifectors who attended 
the annual meeting were C. C. Kelly, 
president of the William Kelly Mill- 
ing Co., Hutchinson, J. C. Lysle, head 
of the J. C. Lysle Milling Co., Leav- 
enworth, and Henry Cowgill, former- 
ly of Cowgill Milling Co., Carthage. 
Mr. Cowgill is recovering from a se- 
rious operation he underwent many 
months ago. 

All officer were re-elected at the 
meeting. They include R. M. Rogers, 
president; Paul M. Mohr, vice presi- 
dent; Robert Ridgeway, treasurer, 
and C. W. Trapp, secretary. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FORM LOUGHRY GRAIN CO. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—Articles of in- 
corporation have been filed with the 
Indiana secretary of state by the 
Loughry Grain Co., Inc., Idaville, Ind., 
formed to do a general grain and feed 
business. The corporation has 1,000 
shares of no par value capital stock 
and the incorporators are William N. 
Loughry, Maynard A. Loughry and L, 
Chester Loughry. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW EQUIPMENT 
Thorp, Wis.—New equipment in- 
stalled by the Thorp Flour & Feed 
Co. includes a feed grinder and mix- 
er. 



































Harry B. Conlon 
. heads bakery firm . 


Harry B. Conlon has been made 
president and treasurer of Cobb’s 
Sunlit Bakery, Green Bay, Wis., at 
the recent annual meeting of stock- 
holders. Fred L. Cobb has become 
chairman of the board. Mr. Conlon, 
formerly vice president, was replaced 
in that office by Louis Janquart, who 
is also secretary and office manager. 
Mr. Conlon has taken an active in- 
terest in industry and civic affairs 
and recently was installed as lieu- 
tenant governor of the Green Bay 
division of the district Kiwanis In- 
ternational. He also is active in the 
cub scouts organization and has been 
chairman of various divisions of the 
Red Cross and community and war 
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Hurley B. Turner 


. Sales manager 


fund drives, as well as a member of 
the rationing board and the Green 
Bay civic music club. 


Hurley B. Turner, manager of the 
Des Moines branch of the Schulze 
& Burch Biscuit Co. for the last 
three years, has been promoted to 
sales manager of all branch opera- 
tions with headquarters at the firm’s 
main office in Chicago. He will have 
supervision of the company’s 19 
branches scattered from Indiana to 
Nebraska. He has been with the 
company 20 years. Mr. Turner’s 
place will be taken by Walter S. 
Olauson who has been a city sales- 
man in Des Moines for the last two 
years. 
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Guy A. Thomas, president and 
chairman of the board of the Colo- 
rado Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, 
is spending a week or two with his 
family in Minneapolis. 

e 

Fred Lumsden, chief chemist for 
King Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis, 
underwent a major operation at the 
St. Barnabas Hospital last week. His 
recovery is satisfactory and he will 
be in the hospital for approximately 
two weeks more. 

e 

Harvey J. Patterson, vice president, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
bulk products division, is visiting the 
company’s branches in Atlanta, Jack- 
sonville, and other points in the 
Southeast. 

a 

J. S. Hargett, Oklahoma City, 
president of the southwestern division 
of General Mills, Inc., accompanied 
by Mrs. Hargett, is enjoying a win- 
ter vacation in Pasadena, Cal. 

® 

Among visitors in Chicago last 
week were: L. H. Patten, Farmers & 
Merchants Milling Co., Glencoe, 
Minn., and Dr. W. H. Strowd, Nation- 
al Soft Wheat Millers’ Association, 
Nashville; and Charles R. Kellogg, 
Kellogg & Buck, Morenci, Mici. 

* 

Owen Wimberly, manager of the 
Okeene (Okla) Milling Co. and 
Haskell Cudd, manager of the Still- 
water (Okla) Milling Co., were re- 


cent visitors at Oklahoma Millers As- 
sociation headquarters in Oklahoma 
City. 

* 

L. V. Mika, Valier & Spies Mill- 
ing Co., St. Louis, returned last week 
from a business trip in Illinois and 
Indiana. 

* 

John L. Locke, general manager for 
the Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, 
made his New York headquarters 
with Cliff H. Morris & Co., during a 
tour of eastern flour markets. 

€ 

Ellis D. English, vice president and 
sales manager, Larabee Flour Mills 
Co., Kansas City, is a visitor among 
the New York trade. 

e 

Vernon C. Usher of Usher’s Asso- 
ciated Dairies, Chicago, and president 
of the Bakers Club of Chicago, is at 
the Presbyterian Hospital, 1753 West 
Congress St., Chicago. Mr. Usher 
suffered a slight heart attack on 
Feb. 16, and will be confined to the 
hospital for several weeks. 

8 

T. H. Doehla, president, Doehla 
Baking Co., Northside, Pittsburgh, is 
vacationing at Miami. 

* 

Perie Rumold, well-known Ameri- 
can cereal chemist, who left Stand- 
ard Milling Co. in Kansas City last 
summer to become superintendent of 
a mill at Teheran, Iran, writes that 
the official name of his plant there 





is the Teheran Silo & Mill, a govern- 
ment owned and controlled operation. 
He is greatly pleased with the weath- 
er, scenery and job, but remarks that 
the cost of living is a bit steep. 
Friends should write him in care o 
the Millspaugh Mission, APO 523, 
Postmaster, New York. 
cd 

Paul J. Wedge, treasurer Comman- 
der-Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
has gone East, to be gone about a 
month. 

* 

Carl F. Meyer, Milwaukee and 
Wisconsin news correspondent for 
The Northwestern Miller, The Amer- 
ican Baker and Feedstuffs, has been 
appointed editor of the Master Bak- 
er, official publication of the Mil- 
waukee Master Bakers and the Polish 
Master Bakers associations. 

* 

E. P. Mitchell, president, T. A. 
O’Sullivan, vice president in charge 
of grain, and Harold Thompson, vice 
president in charge of production for 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
City, are spending a few days at the 
plant of Valier & Spies Milling Com- 
pany, St. Louis. 


DEATHS 


Mrs. Elizabeth Beier, mother of 
Arthur, Paul and George Beier, well- 
known bakers, died at her home in 
Dixon, Ill., on Feb. 18, following a 
lingering illness. She was the widow 
of Otto Beier, who founded the Beier 
Bakery at Dixon. 








Harold C. Wyman, retired Minne- 
apolis grain dealer, died Feb. 23, in 
his 56th year. A life-long resident 
of Minneapolis, he was a member of 
the Chamber of Commerce Legion 
Post. Burial was at Lakewood, Feb. 
at. 

a 

Mrs. Mathilda Hackel, 77, founder 
of Mrs. Hackel’s Bakery, Chicago, 
died recently. She is survived by her 
husband, two sons, Gustave and Hen- 
ry, and a daughter. 

* 

William C. Ellison, 63, who operat- 
ed a bakery for many years in Buf- 
falo, died Feb. 10 in Miami, Fla. 
Surviving are his widow and a son, 
Frank E. Ellison, who is in the Navy. 

ie 

Ernest Stutzel, 74, who had op- 
erated a bakery in Camden, N. J., for 
50 years, died Feb. 17. A son and 
three daughters survive. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GENERAL MILLS SEPARATES 
WORK IN TWO DIVISIONS 

Ralph S. Herman, vice president 
and products control executive, cen- 
tral division of General Mills, Inc., on 
March 1 will relinquish his responsi- 
bilities within the central division to 
devote full time in a similar position 
with the company’s eastern division 

Since May, 1942, Mr. Herman has 
been in charge of products control 
operations in both the central and 
eastern divisions. The joint opera- 
tions assisted in standardizing and 
co-ordinating the activities of the sev- 
eral mills and laboratories of the two 
divisions. 

F. C. Buzzelle will succeed Mr. Her- 
man as products control executive for 
central division. Mr. Buzzelle came 
to the central division as products 
control executive for the Chicago mill 
in April, 1936, and became Mr. Her- 
man’s assistant in December, 1943, 
serving in that position until the 
present time. 
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WITH THE ARMED 
SERVICES 


x * kK wk 


First Lieutenant Edwin T. Stap. 
ard, Jr., son of E. T. Stanard, Sian. 
ard-Tilton Milling Co., was killed jn 
action in Germany on Feb. 3. A 
member of the second division of 
General Hodges’ First Army, Lt. 
Stanard had been awarded the bronze 
star and the presidential unit cita- 
tion for bravery. He was a graduate 
of Princeton University where he won 
his letter in football. His survivors 
include his widow and a five-month. 
old daughter. An older brother, Lt. 
William K. Stanard, is in the dishurs- 
ing office at Bainbridge, Md. 








* 


Paul T. Jackson, Oklahoma City, 
secretary of the Oklahoma Millers 
Association, has received notice from 
the war department that his son, Lt, 
Paul Jackson, is missing in action, 
The young flier was seen to para- 
chute into enemy territory in Italy 
after some trouble developed in the 
plane’s mechanism, and he is believed 
to be a prisoner of war. Lt. Jackson 
went overseas last November and 
was on his return to his base from 
a mission when he was compelled to 
bail out. 

¥* 


Gordon B. Wood, vice president and 
sales manager for Midland Flour 
Milling Co., Kansas City, hears from 
his son, Robert, a lieutenant in the 
armored infantry in Germany, that 
he is back with his men after about 
a month out of action because of a 
leg wound. 





Benjamin Blackburn 


Benjamin Blackburn, formerly as- 
sistant superintendent of Acme-Evans 
Co., Indianapolis, has been placed in 
charge of production for the Arnold 
Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, accord- 
ing to a recent announcement by A. 
L. Jacobson, president of the firm. A 
student of milling engineering and 
chemistry, Mr. Blackburn has com- 
pleted several technological courses 
that apply to the science of grain 


processing. He has had broad experi- . 


encé in hard and soft wheat for both 
the family and bakery trade. 
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Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 
visible supply of grain in the western in- 
ection division Feb. 23, 1945, and re- 

ae ipte and shipments during the past week, 
‘bushels (000's omitted): 


Fort Wi illiam and 


port Arthur— Wheat Durum Oats Barley 

















\i-public ter- 
sag TR 50,885 1,963 13,375 16,805 
private terminals P os 28 2 
inter storage, 
eet at siceee 122 
Totals .-ccrees 50,885 1,963 13,404 16,930 
Vaner r-New ; ; 
Westminster .. 16,631 ia 261 90 
Int. iblic and 
semi-public ele- 
ators. cnanisre 11,670 222 379 
Chur Lh. nessa 1,878 4 
prince Rupert 1,097 
Victoria «seers 904 
7 _eeeeees $3,064 1,963 13,886 17,400 
Year AZO «eeeees 48,694 1,003 8,499 9,178 
Re ts during week— z 
Ft, Wm.-Pt. Ar. 787 2 2,286 956 
All r public 
ar mi-public 
terminals, west- ; ’ 
ern div. «eccee 397 as 115 15 
Totals .scccees 1,184 2 2,401 971 
Shipn ts during week— 
Ft. W pt. Arthur— ’ 
Pall .viceserss 132 10 106 206 
All public 
and mi-public 
ter! ils, west- 
inn 262 99 62 
Mytals «ss eee 394 10 504 268 
TOTAL RECEIPTS 
\ug. 1, 1944, to Feb. 23, 1945 
Ft. W Pt. Ar. 186,285 4,924 55,372 49,523 
All r public 
and ni-public 
tern ils, west- 
rm div. wees 11,040 1,470 1,423 
TOTAL SHIPMEN 
ug. 1, 1944, to Feb. 1945 
Pt. Ar. 161,619 4,554 57,220 37,887 
er public 
mi-public 
als, west- 
jheae 7,804 .. 1,180 1,303 


Grain Supply 
United 


United States Visible 











Vis supply of grain in the 
State compiled by the secretary of the 
Chi Roard of Trade, in bushels (000’s 
of date Feb. 17: 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye B’ley 
Balt 2,704 1,296 12 5 L 
Bost ee ° 
Buf 238 4,830 517 919 
Af - . 
Chi 5,557 1,175 8,146 1,524 
Afli : 70 : 
Dulut 981 4,645 135 8,015 
Ft Wor 233 165 40 90 
Ga ' lina P 
H ( . : 
Ir 1,188 65 27 ‘is 
Kan. ( 2,609 35 235 1,012 
Mil 134 3 1 3,630 
My 1,878 944 1,148 6,885 
Ney 93 45 o6 . 
Ne 3 3 es ne 
Or 2,196 150 29 965 
Peor 4 26 +% 78 
Philadel 759 263 13 71 ye 
Sioux City 144 $25 29 { 7 
St. Joseph 2,647 1,091 82 12 99 
Se 1 . 2,489 1,249 103 38 15¢ 
Wicl P 41,698 14 1 i 165 
Tot 105,595 19,774 12,300 10,878 23,547 
19 . 100,231 21,282 10,140 19,819 12,249 
United States Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afioa it the principal markets of the 
Unite States at the close of the week 
end Feb. 17, 1945, and Feb. 19, 1944, as 
reported to the United States Office of 
Marketing Services (WFA), in bus (000’s 
om : 
Canadian 
7-American— -— in bond-— 
Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. 
17 19 17 19 
1945 1944 1945 1944 
Ww! ---.124,967 114,219 23,616 15,475 
Cort seeees 21,040 23,467 66s 2% 
TCS 00k see sa 13,3841 12,254 2,822 213 
Bee .sctsases 11,026 20,427 114 4,232 
Bar! -o++ 26,999 15,325 690 540 
F] l 2,164 5,986 234 1,718 
Ss I 20,312 18,165 o* ° 
Ss ks of United States grain te store in 
Car n markets Feb. 17 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
the ); wheat none (1,222,000) bus; corn 
15( (524,000); soybeans 68,000 (16,000). 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


_Bonded grain in the United States Feb. 
17 ‘5, in bushels (000's omitted): 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 
« O06 - a4 os “« 
; 978 as és oe “% 
- 5,846 a 195 114 440 
-. 5,671 1,168 “2 as 
‘6 177 ; ia 
-. 1,080 1,173 ; 
es 20 225 250 
Vorth 537 . 
eans -» 1,032 
: 191 ‘6 
112 


Philadelphia 481 


mae -» 16,108 1,032 2,761 114 690 
rep, 0, 
1915 ... 15,957 1,032 3,600 114 690 
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F. A. DAUGHERTY, Manager 


“BEST YET” 


When Best Yet comes into your bakery 
to do a job, it comes there fresh from 
the country where it has. been proper- 
ly prepared for the job from rugged, 
native wheat stock. That is why it is 


Best Yet. 


JUNCTION CITY MILLING CO. 


JUNCTION CITY, KANSAS 


L. W. YOUNKIN, Sales Manager 











A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





OlA-cLuTeN Foun 
mi 





WHITEGOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


BIRCHMONT 


(Short Patent) 
. 2 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
Sales Office 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Mills at 
ST. CLOUD, MINN. 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 96th Year 





AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 





Direct Exporters 


HOUSTON MILLING CO. 


Houston, Texas 





Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 











os 
‘WALL ROGALSKY MILLING CO, 


. er neReOn KANCAD * 

















“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mritine Co., Inman, Kan. 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 





WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Made from Wisconsin Grown Rye 


We are exclusive rye millers and the larg- 
est producers of rye flour in the state. 


WHITE HEATHER....BLUE RIBBON....RYE MEAL 


GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
‘*Wisconsin'*Makes'‘the’*Best*Rye*Flour” 
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LIVESTOCK NUMBERS DECLINE 
FROM ALL-TIME HIGH IN 1944 


Chief Decrease Is in Hogs and Chickens—Numbers of 
Most Species Still Above 10-Year Average, 
USDA Shows 


Washington, D. C.—Rather sharp 
declines in the livestock and poultry 
population of United States farms 
occurred during 1944, indicating that 
the peak of production may have 
been reached. Numbers of farm ani- 
mals and birds had increased stead- 
ily from 1938, and reached an all- 
time record in 1944. 

Greatest declines occurred in hogs 
(28%) and in chickens (11%). 

While it has been generally real- 
ized that these decreases have been 
developing, confirmation is contained 
in the official figures released last 
week by the crop reporting board of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
The figures were compiled from data 
furnished ‘by crop correspondents, 
field statisticians and co-operating 
state agencies, and show the numbers 
of livestock on farms as of Jan. 1, 
1945, with comparisons as to pre- 
vious years. 

Despite the decreases in 1944 how- 
ever, poultry population and that of 
most classes of livestock, including 
hogs, still is substantially larger than 
the 1934-43 average. 

In terms of animal units that al- 
low for differences in size and feed 
requirements of the different species, 
excluding poultry, the Jan. 1, 1945, 
numbers were 6% smaller than a 
year earlier and 2% below two 
years earlier, but larger than in any 
other year in at least 20 years. In 
terms of grain consuming animal 
units the decrease was 14%, and in 
terms of hay and pasture units the 
decrease was about 2%. 

Total value of livestock on farms 
on Jan. 1, 1945, of $8,200,000,000 was 
down 7% from a year earlier and 
8% from the all-time record high 
value of two years earlier. Not only 
were the numbers of all species be- 
low last year but the values per head 
for all except hogs were also down. 

The general decline in livestock 
numbers in 1944 was caused very 
largely by the tight feed situation 
during the first half of the year and 
the generally less favorable relation- 
ship of livestock prices to feed prices. 
As a result of this decrease in live- 
stock numbers and of the record pro- 
duction of feed grain in 1944, the 
feed situation at the beginning of 
1945 is much more favorable for live- 
stock producers than it was a year 
ago. The supply of feed grain per 
animal unit of livestock (including 
chickens) on Jan. 1, 1945, was 27% 
larger than a year earlier, and slight- 
ly above Jan. 1, 1943. It was the 


highest in over 20 years, and was 
7% above the 1939-43 average. On 
the other hand hay supplies (1944 
production plus carry-over) per ani- 
mal unit this season were below those 
of a year ago, as a result of the rela- 
tively small decline in hay consuming 
animals and smaller production and 
carry-over of hay. Compared with 
last season, the supply of hay per 
unit was down 1% and was 5% be- 
low the five-year average. 

Following the 29% decrease in the 
1944 pig crop and a record slaughter 
of hogs in 1944, the number of hogs 
on farms on Jan. 1, 1945—at 60,660,- 
000 head—was down 28% from the 
all-time record number of a year 
earlier. In numbers, this was the 
largest decrease for any year on rec- 
ord, but the percentage decrease was 
less than during the drouth year 
of 1934. 

The upward swing of the cattle 
number cycle was halted in 1944 and 
numbers declined nearly 1%. In 
view of the record slaughter of cat- 
tle and calves in 1944, this decrease 
in numbers seems relatively small, 
since it was generally expected that 
numbers would be considerably be- 
low the 81,760,000 now estimated. 

The decline in sheep numbers that 
started in 1943, was continued dur- 
ing 1944 at an increasing rate. The 
total of all sheep and lambs, esti- 
mated at 47,945,000 head on Jan. 1, 
1945, was down 7% from a year 
earlier. Since the estimated number 
of sheep and lambs on feed for mar- 
ket on Jan. 1, 1945, was larger than 
a year earlier all of the decrease is 
in stock sheep, which are at the low- 
est level since 1928. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HARRY KRULEWITCH, N. Y. 
VETERAN JOBBER, DIES 


New York, N. Y.—Harry Krule- 
witch, 76-year-old flour jobber, and 
president of the Amsterdam Flour 
Co., died Feb. 22, in the Murray Hill 
Hospital. He had been in poor health 
for a long time. 

Mr. Krulewitch started in the flour 
business on April 18, 1889, and had 
been in the Produce Exchange almost 
since it was built. He was a native 
New Yorker, born in the old Sixth 
Ward, educated in local grammar 
schools and later at City College. 

His business has been particularly 
with hotels, restaurants and institu- 
tions with, additionally, a good Jewish 











| Average 
} Class of 1934-43 
| Livestock 
ae 10,872 
PS ee ee 4,275 
eee 70,237 
ore 25,583 
Serer re 52,941 
RE ee 52,777 
Chickens .......... 433,638 
ES. ove visswoes 6,663 


U. S. Cattle and Poultry Population 











Number on farms Jan. 1 


1943 1944 1945 
thousand head 

9,675 9,302 8,897 
3,704 3,531 3,408 
79,114 82,364 81,760 
27,106 . 27,656 ‘27,785 
55,775 51,769 47,945 
73,736 83,852 60,660 
540,798 576,441 511,130 
6,704 71,572 7,491 











trade, and some German and Italian 
customers. He specialized in “Dia- 
mond K” and “High Gluten” brands 
for about 25 years. His son, Lt. Col. 
Melvin L. Krulewitch of the United 
States Marines, is now on Iwo Jima 
and could not be reached. 

Mr. Krulewitch spent his lifetime 
in the flour business and left an en- 
viable record in the respect and affec- 
tion of his associates. He was a 
former president of the Flour and 
Bakers Supply Merchants Association 
and an honorary member of the New 
York Association of Flour Distribu- 
tors. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


C. E. FEAST HEADS LONDON 
FLOUR TRADE ASSOCIATION 


London, Eng.—At a meeting of the 
London Flour Trade Association on 
Feb. 7, C. E. Feast, C. E. Feast & 
Co., was elected president; Stanley 
Holloway, Coventry, Sheppard & 
Co., vice president; Percy Cooper, 
treasurer, and W. T. Odam, Mardorf, 
Peach & Co., Ltd., secretary. 

This is the second time that C. E. 
Feast has served as president of the 





C. E. Feast 


association, his former term of office 
being in 1939. He has been serving 
as vice president for the last two 
years, and has rendered much val- 
uable service to the association dur- 
ing recent years. 

The election of Stanley Holloway 
as vice president is particularly in- 
teresting and appropriate, as his late 
senior, Edward Coventry, was the 
first president of the London Flour 
Trade Association when it was formed 
in the year 1884, 60 years ago. Mr. 
Holloway is now himself the senior 
partner in Coventry, Sheppard & 
Co., one of the oldest firms in the 
London flour trade. 

The date when the firm was 
founded is not known but there is a 
photograph hanging in the office of 
an excerpt from the firm’s books 
dated 1843. The late Edward Coven- 
try was admitted into partnership 
on June 1, 1856, his father, Willis 
Coventry, with James Sheppard be- 
ing the founders of the firm. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TO INSTALL CAR DUMPER 

Hutchinson, Kansas. —- The Far- 
mers Co-operative Commission Co. 
has purchased land adjacent to the 
large terminal elevator here and will 
install a grain car dumper, H. C. 
Morton, manager of the company, has 
announced. A similar dumper was 
placed in use hast summer at the C. 
D. -Jennings Grain Co. elevator. 
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Trade Co-operating 
Committees Are Ney 
OPA Experiment 


Washington, D. C.—Signs of ip. 
proved relationship between price of. 
ficials, enforcement officers and jp. 
dustry are clearly found in the ap. 
nouncement of the formation of trade 
co-operating committees in the fresh 
fruit and vegetable industry, designeq 
to give the trade a voice in educaj. 
ing industry as to the meaning an 
purpose of price regulations and ty 
make more effective OPA administra. 
tion methods and above all to advise 
with OPA on enforcement methods, 

The program is the outgrowth of 
the efforts of Palmer C. Mendelson, 
partner of the firm of the same name 
in San Francisco, who has been ar. 
tively interested in promoting com. 
mon sense methods in coping with 
enforcement and compliance prob. 
lems. Through his actions interes; 
was aroused in the OPA enforcement 
office and support enlisted from Mr. 
Finlay, one of the top food regula. 
tion enforcement staff. 

Preliminary plans have been ap. 
proved at OPA for the enstablish- 
ment of trade co-operating groups 
chosen from producers and distribv- 
tors of fresh fruits and vegetables 
These committees are not to be con- 
fused with present industry advisory 
committees, whose duties involve rec- 
ommendations for the drafting o! 
price regulations. Procedures for th 
operation of the new groups have been 
approved at the Department of Jus- 
tice with the understanding that com- 
mittee members will have no author- 
ity to settle or handle in any way 
violations of OPA regulations. 

According to present OPA plans, 
committees are to be appointed by 
OPA regional administrators from 
segments of the industry and an ap- 
pointee of the OPA regional offic 
will serve as committee chairman. 

This new plan will be tested in the 
fresh fruit and vegetable industry 
where compliance and enforcement! 
have been complicated by tie-in sales 
and other poorly understood phases 
of regulations for that industry. OPA 
price officials are hopeful that th 
plan can be extended into other food 
fields and that they will mark a new 
era of understanding between indus- 
try and enforcement agents, a weak- 
ness in price control technique which 
has been a source of deep concern 
to OPA. 





UNRRA PREPARES TO FEED 
DISPLACED NATIONALS 
Washington, D. C.—With the 

collapse of enemy armies in cen- 

tral Europe it is revealed that 

UNRRA will be asked to take 

over return of displaced Euro- 

pean nationals from enemy coun- 
tries to their homes. Approxi- 
mately 6,000,000 persons will 
be involved, it is estimated at 
UNRRA, and will require tem- 
porary housing at centers en- 
route to their homes and feeding 
from motorized and rolling kitch- 
ens. Food requirements have been 
estimated and tentative plans 
made for procurement, but are 
yet to be translated into action. 

According to UNRRA, official 

notification of their share in this 

emergency problem has _ been 
given by military headquarters. 
in Europe. 
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VITAL MATERIAL.—American soldiers somewhere in France are shown 


unloading sacks of flour and storing them at a supply depot. 


From this 


flour will be made the bread so necessary to the health and morale of the 


troops fighting on the western front. 


This picture is an official pho- 


tograph of the signal corps of the United States Army. 








As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


An Independent Pill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 


























ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 








It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 











Telephone 85991 














ymBol means 


$ 
THis MANY 


A GREAT DEAL 10 
SUCCESSFUL MILLING FIRMS 


~ PERLY KENT BAG CO. 








—SINCE 1877— 


“SNOBUDDY™ 


FLOUR 


People do not ue SNOBUDDY 
just because it makes good bread 
today, but because it always has 
baked good bread and for that 
reason can be depended upon al- 


ways to continue that record. 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 











VOIGT MILLING CO. 
oa Grand Rapids, Mich. — 











A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA WISCONSIN 








IF BUYING 
MILO * KAFIR 


Phone—Wire—or Write 


Transit 


FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 


Handling ALL OTHER GRAINS 
and FIELD SEEDS 





Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 


FATE 


ARE YOU TEMPTING IT? 


Do Your New 
Employees Know The 
Fundamentals of 


FIRE HAZARDS? 


Write us for a supply of instruction cards to be handed 
to new workers. These cards list 12 brief rules of fire 
prevention in grain handling plants which every worker 
should know. 

Your plant may be in danger due to ignorance, careless- 
ness, or indifference. 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 W. MADISON STREET 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 























— 


The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 
HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 











CONNECTIONS DESIRED 


Brand Trouble? 


Maybe we can help you. For half 
a century The Northwestern Miller 
has maintained a list of flour trade- 
marks used in the United States and 
Canada. The file is available for the 
use of readers of this journal. Ask 
us—we'll gladly thumb through the 
cards for you. 


The Northwestern Miller 


118 South Sixth St. Minneapolis, Minn. 


HAROLD A. MERRILL 


1412-1414 Board of Trade Building 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Members: Kansas City Board of Trade, Chicago Board of Trade 














RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
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MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 








SS SoUlewHer THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: Spring wheat 





boxcars and many other hazards cause mill- 


ered what they have already sold, than they 


part of the Southwest despite open weather. 





first clears (high protein) 
Three mills report domestic business ac- 


Oklahoma City: Flour sales averaged 65% 


ten bakery flours $3.5 





wheat short patent flour $4@4.30; soft wheat 





Omaha: A decided improvement 


for their products. 





nominally $2.20@ 2.50; low grade clears, nom- 

















with shipping directions that 
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ily short patent $4.29, straight and 95% 


$4.29, first. clear $3.32@3.75; hard wheat 
bakers patent $3.44, family short patent 
$3.57@3.83, straight and 95% $3.44@3.49, 


first clear $2.85@3.06; spring wheat patent, 


straight and 95% $3.44. 

Toledo: The car situation in the central 
states appears to be getting worse. Millers 
state that it is a question as to how long 
the shortage can continue without the de- 
velopment of actual shortages of flour and 
bread. Some of the larger mills have been 


obliged to shut down a day or two a week. 
New business is marking time, with millers 


concentrating on getting out previous 
bookings. 
EASTERN STATES 

Buffalo: Flour sales are of fair volume 
with the bakery trade and heavy in family 
trade. There is considerable concern among 
the mills due to the announcement from 
Washington. that no subsidy would be paid 
on wheat ground after June 30, unless 
Congress appropriates the necessary funds. 
Both millers and buyers are exercising 
caution in consummating sales until the 
uncertainty about subsidy is cleared up. 
All of the mills are crowded with orders 


and having difficulties in filling them, due to 
Clears are up 





shortages of cars and labor. 

5c. Quotations Feb. 24, cottons: spring 
first patent $3.80, standard patent $3.70, 
first clear $3.35; hard winter short patent 
$3.80, 95% patent $3.70, first clear $3.30; 
soft winter short patent $3.75, first clear 
$3.10. 

New York: Although mills do not push 
sales’ and in many cases hold firmly to 
higher levels, scattered sales are reported 
that produce a sizeable aggregate. In ad- 
dition to these lots, ranging from one or 
two cars, to several thousand sacks, chain 
bakers are in the market for substantial 
lots. Mills hold firm for these large orders 
and their figures are about in line with 
offerings to the smaller trade. These pur- 


chases follow others recently made and even 
if the desired quantities could not always 
be had, they are believed to bring contracts 
to adequate amounts. The trade continues 
anxious about arrivals, particularly from 
Buffalo. Considerable improvement is shown 
over other roads and flour is beginning 
to come in somewhat more freely, so that 
buyers have slackened their directions 
which, for a time, came in pressingly. 
Permits at terminals are still tight. Quota- 
tions Feb. 24: spring high glutens $3.90@ 
3.95 standard patents $3.60@3.70, clears 
’ ‘ southwestern short patents 
standard patents $3.60@3.75, 
15; soft winter straights, 
55@3.65, Pacific coast $3.67 








Pennsylvania $3. 
a 3.75. 

Boston: Mill agents find new flour busi- 
ness at a low ebb and do not expect any 
real improvement until the subsidy program 
is settled. Shipping difficulties continue 
to occupy most of the trade's attention. 
Weather improvement is offset by empty 
car shortages and the only way a number 
of bakers continue to operate is by  bor- 
rowing and bartering flour of various types 
among themselves. So far as bookings are 
concerned, many are covered ahead for the 
next three months and favorable war news 
makes them hesitate to contract any far- 
ther ahead Mill agents are not urging 
them to change their attitude since they 
themselves are hesitant in pressing for 
business beyond June 30, when the _ sub- 
sidy program is scheduled to terminate. 
New flour the past week were light 
on all types cases consisted 
of minimum mixed cars for 
nearby needs. close to ceil- 
ings. Quotations high glu- 
ten 53.95 @ 3.97, $3.85 @3.87, 
standard patent > 7, first clear 
southwestern short patent 
standard patent 756 





sales 


and in all 
carlots 
Prices 
Feb. 


and 
were 
24: spring 
patent ; 
















(9@WMo.4l, 








patent $3.85@3.87, standard 
3.77; soft winter patent 
aights .65@3.75, clears $3.55¢ 








Pittsburgh: Chain stores placed some nice 
size orders for packaged flour the _ past 
week General opinion gathered by flour 
salesmen in the Tri-State territory is that 
bakers and jobbers believe the government 
will not let bakers or millers down in the 
June 30 renewal of subsidies. Few round 
lot sales of flour are reported, but single 
cars were sold in fairly good volume last 
week to both bakers and jobbers. Flour 
prices are unchanged. Kansas types have 
sold in large volume. Shipping directions 
ure very gocd from both jobbers and bak- 
ers, but delivery of flour remains behind 
schedule. Fears of floods at Wheeling and 
Pittsburgh are lessening, but bakers. still 
are stocking up on short igs, sugar and 
flour just in case the weather predictions 


prove to be wrong. 
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Quotations Feb. 24: hard winter bake, 
short patent $3.70@3.80, straight $3.60@ 
3.70, high gluten $3.90, first clear $3.15; 


3.25; spring bakers short patent $3.74, 
3.80, standard $3.60@3.70, high gluten $39, 
first clear $3.45@3.50; soft winter paker 
cake flour $4.55@4.60, intermediate 43 ¢- 


3.92, straight $3.65@3.69; Pacific coast $35: 
@3.73; family flour, advertised brands 4»: 
@4.71, other brands $4@4.71. i 

Philadelphia: Mill quotations on flour he) 


firm last week, Offerings are light, wiz 
most mills not pressing for , business, qj, 
to the uncertainty over the future of +, 
subsidy program and the strength of cas 
wheat, and asking prices are holding 

or close to ceiling limits, Bakers coy 
tinue to show little inclination to adq 


mill books, hut a, 
obtaining delivery , 


purchases already on 
more concerned with 
flour already ordered out. Shipments fro, 
mills are reported to be quite b: kwar 
and there appears to be little  prospe,, 
of any early improvement in the situation, 
Quotations Feb. 24: spring wheat 
patent $3.73@3.80, standard patent 2 






























3.70, first spring clear $3.45@% har 
winter short patent $3.7: ‘ ) $: 
@3.70; soft winter straights, near} $2 
@ 3.45. 

THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: Very little flour Isiness 
was worked here during the past wee} 
Most activity was in southwestern hay 
wheat types, with a few sales in 1 
springs. Sales of Midwestern and 
coast flours were light. Prices s 
changes. Shipping directions are 
Cake, cracker, bread and macaroni 
tion is good. Quotations Feb, 24 
spring family patent $3.65, first pate: 
standard patent $3 , fancy clear 
3.30, first clear $5 , second clear 
hard winter family patent 5, 
short patent $3.45@3.60, first clea 
@3.10, soft wheat short patent 
1.45, straight $3.90@4.15, first clea 
@ 3.70. 

Nashville: New sales of flour in t! 
ritory consist of a few small scattered 
of patents, both soft and hard wheat, 
immediate or reasonably pfompt sh 





showing any interest 
ever in booking flour ahead, believil tl 
prices will not be any higher and that ly 
fore the subsidy is removed they mig 
be able to pick up a_ bargain. M aI 
not pushing for business and some a 
ning only part time, while others a 
to run full time with good shipping di 
tions on the few remaining old contr 
Continued rains in the South and So 
are holding up spring plowing ar 
sumers are not buying their usual spr 
requirements yet. However, whe 
weather does open up, a definite impro 
ment in the flour business is expected 
Nashville bakers report only an 0 
sional lot or so of special rade pu 
chases as fill-in requirements an stat 


Buyers are not 




















that they (the larger bakers) are well 
ered for a few months. Flour prices 
about unchanged from a week ago, 
tions Feb. 24: soft wheat bakers and pastr 
$3.70, high patent $4.78, extra prote 
tent $4.85, soft wheat short patent un 
$5.05 @5.15 standard patent $4.9 5 


$4.65@4.85, clear $4.20@4.5 


PACIFIC COAST 


straight 














Seattle: The flour market remai 
changed, with mills booked so far 
with government orders that they I 
offer much flour at this time. Termil 
mills are all operating at capacit eX 
cept where they run into labor d 
or shortage of certain types of 
Quotations Feb. 24, basis carlots 
Seattle or Tacoma: family patent, e! I 
50's $4.12; bakery pastry, 100'’s $2.98; b 
stem, 100’s $3.33; Montana hard he 
100’s $3.59. 

Portland: Mills of the Pacific Northw 
are faced with a critical situation, ‘ue | 


wheat i 


inability to move Montana 

direction. They have the wheat ug! 
but are unable to get cars to shi} t 
this direction. One large Puget Sou 
mill was forced to close last wee I 
one of the interior mills was_ id 

to lack of Montana wheat. Other co 
mills may be in the same position wil 
a very short time unless the car sifuatl 


is remedied by military officials, to wl 


the mills have appealed. 

There were more army-navy_ bookins 
last week, but some of the mills . 
offer because of the type of specifi 
and the shortage of Montana wheat 

Domestic bookings have slowed do 
with ample bookings ahead, mills 
pressing for business. 

Flour prices Feb. 24: all Montana 








A SUMMARY 


OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS 











(Canadian quotations. per bbl 
Buffalo 


Week-end flour quotations, per sack 
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Hard winter short 
Hard winter 95% 
Hard winter first 
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. Francisco Standard patent— 


Soft winter straight Montana, 100’s.. 





*Includes nearby straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. 








of 196 Ibs.) 








All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 





New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cleveland tNa 
3.90@ 3.95 $....@ $3.73@ 3.80 $3.85@ 3.87 Pree, Jere BY 
3.60@ 3.7 a fore 3.63@ 3.70 3.75@ 3.77 ¥eCCNeees 
3.35@ 3.55 = ee 3.45@ 3.55 3.47@ 3.53 -@.. 
3.75@ 3.85 a 3.73@ 3.80 3.85@ 3.87 ~-@.... 
3.60@ 3.75 @ 3.63@ 3.70 3.75@ 3.77 Toe eer 
3.05@ 3.15 @ nc esos Tre) JSEee ee eee 
-+--@.. @ oo Dives 3.75@ 3.90 er) eee see 
° 3.55@ 3.65 * @ *3.35@ 3.45 3.65@ 3.75 «00 OP eees 4.65 
ees 3.65@ 3.75 fe coe Deoee cece @oces ee Pere eee 
@ 3.10 oDeces Tyr) eee onoseenes 3.55@ 3.65 vecudaens 4.20 
@ 3.60 3.50@ 3.60 ee 3.45@ 3.55 ....@.... er. Pere 
@ 3.10 vos @Decee wrr., err scoeWeces ccee Moves cece @eces 
@ 3.98 @ 4.03 -@.... coce@ GOS ce er Geese ee, ee 


Toronto **Winnipeg 
Spring top patent]...$....@5.05 $....@ 5.30 
Spring second patent] ....@4.40 -+-@ 4.80 
Spring first clearf... ....@3.30 .... 


**In cottons, 


Fort William basis. 


Toronto **Winnipe 
occccesceQGmee eee 


Spring exports§ ... 


Ontario 90% patentst ..... 5.60 
tSecond-hand cottons. {198-Ib cot- 
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bluestem bakers $3.40, 

» topping $3.30, cake $3.80, pastry 
a pie $3.08, fancy hard wheat clears 
$3.30, whole wheat 100% $3.30, graham $3, 
wracked wheat $3. 


CANADIAN MARKETS 


PFs 
oronto-Montreal: Spring wheat flour is 
demand, but mill operations have 
wed up by searcity of railway 
irs in which to ship flour and to 
grain. The domestic market is 
yplied regularly, notwithstanding 
of delivery, but export. ship- 
four have been delayed and are 
nonth behind. Some slowing up 
demand is evident, as no new 
e recently been placed. Inquiry 
during the week, but no busi- 
ted. The British buying agen- 
hel: ack on. orders. Canadian mills 
ously booked up until the end of 
l owing to the transportation dif- 
orders will not be shipped 
out oO! ne, Prices show no change, do- 
ti ues being at ceiling levels and 
es stabilized. Quotations Feb. 
atents $5.05 bbl, seconds $4.40, 
30, in 98's cotton, mixed cars, 
| onto-Montreal freights, add 10c 
re cartage is performed. For ex- 
regulation flour $9.45 per 
winter ports, March-April 


nigh gluten $3.50, 








n good 
peen sl 
freight 
pring 


1ese 


- ort nment 


a.s 


trade is quiet. The 
for grinding has not in- 
Mills are still operating 
previously placed and 
steady run when wheat 
ins move again. Ceiling prices pre- 
‘tations Feb. 24: $5.50 bbl, in 
cottons, Montreal freights; for 
5 bbl, in cotton bags, Canadian 
plus equalization fee of 75c bbl. 
of winter wheat are light, but 
ted to increase soon as country 
beginning to improve. Appar- 
substantial quantity of 
farms yet to be mar- 
ices are unchanged at the ceil- 
Quotations Feb. 24: $1.26 bu, Mon- 
which is equivalent to $1.12 
shipping points, according 


wheat flour 

wheat 

eatly. 
orders 
fairly 








Bates nah 
m 


re is a 
aining on 


real fr hts, 
f.o.b. 


Winnipeg: There was no improvement in 
e export demand for flour last week and 
small sales to the West 

However, domestic de- 
keen and this, together 
export orders, has mills 
ke into May. All plants are oper- 
ipacity and supplies are moving 
domestic and export channels. 
Feb. 24: top patent springs for 
vetween Fort William and _ the 
columbia boundary $5.30, cottons; 
itents $4.80; second patents to 


usual 
re light. 
tinues 


ious 











yakers 
demand for flour 
continues on a steady basis 
nd tl is a somewhat brighter outlook 
to the export market, although 
shipping space has precluded 


Vancouver: Domestic 


rritory 
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any business which may develop would 
most likely be handled through the At- 
lantic coast, due to tonnage problems. 

In the domestic hard wheat trade, bak- 
eries continue to absorb ‘the bulk of the 
flour sold, with store sales still on a low 
plane due to scarcity of ingredients for 
home baking. Prices are firm at ceiling 


levels, cash car quotations as of Feb. 24 for 
cotton 98’s being $5.40 for first patents; $5 
for bakers patents and $4.90 for vitamin B. 


Fairly good supplies of soft wheat flour 
are coming from Ontario mills and finding 
a ready sale. Price to the trade is un- 


changed at $7.50. 


RYE PRODUCTS 








Minneapolis: The trade is taking deliveries 
against current needs, but thus far has not 
provided for the future. Some interest is 
displayed, and indications are that consider- 
able buying would be done if prices dropped 


to around $3 here, or possibly 20c under 
the current market. With grain scarce 
and commanding a stiff premium, millers 
cannot see much hope for such a decline. 
Pure white rye flour $3.20@3.30 sack, in 
cottons, f.o.b. Minneapolis, pure medium 
$3.10@3.20, pure dark $2.95@3.01. 
Pittsburgh: A little seasonal business in 











rye flour was closed the past week. at 
prices a trifle under recent quotations. Ship- 
ping directions are good. Deliveries con- 
tinued slow, owing to lack of cars, Rye 
flour, fancy white $3.45@3.55, medium $3.35 
@ 3.45. 

Chicago: The rye flour market was prac- 
tically unchanged last week with only a 
small amount of business reported. Ship- 
ping directions were good. White patent 
rye $3.18@3.40, medium $3.08@3.30, dark 
2 3.05. 

New York: Rye flour rrices are firm. 
The trade is interested only in spot flour. 
Quotations Feb. 24: pure white patents 
$3.50@ 3.60. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $3.45, medium 
dark $3.50, Wisconsin pure straight $4, 
Wisconsin white patent $4.15. 

St. Louis: Prices advanced 12c¢ last week. 
Sales and shipping instructions showed im- 


provement. Pure white flour $3.80, medium 


$3.70, dark $3.30, rye meal $3.55. 
Buffalo: Demand is fair. Supplies are 

adequate. The trend is firm. Lack of box- 

cars is the greatest problem at this time. 


cottons: white $3.60, medium 


$3.10. 


Quotations, 
$3.50, dark 


Philadelphia: The market for rye flour 
showed increased strength last week, with 
demand more active, offerings rather lim- 
ited and prices about 10c¢ sack higher; 
white patent $3.45@3.55. 

Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 

Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Feb. 24, in tons, with com- 


parisons: 


-—-Receipts— ,—Shipments 





+ diate business. p 
i? In tion to the regular flour moving 1945 1944 1945 1944 
e d-lease arrangements, some _ in- Minneapolis 6t% . 10,680 19,980 
4 jt been received here by exporters Kansas City .. 575 375 1,075 4,525 
B om | rs in such countries as New Zea- Philadelphia 220 380 eee ses 
ind al Italy. In the case of the latter Milwaukee .... 60 3,930 1,500 

‘ 


: Assets, Capital Stock, Family Holdings of 
INDUSTRIAL PLANTS, MFG. DIVISIONS, UNITS 
: We are Principals, and act only in strictest confidence, 
§ retaining personnel wherever possible. 

& Address Box 1200, 1474 Broadway, N.Y.C. 
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REALIZE LARGE TAX BENEFITS 


4 
4 LONG ESTABLISHED, REPUTABLE CONCERN WITH SUBSTANTIAL CAPITAL 
: 


WILL BUY FOR CASH 











tory list. 
ment, complete. 


STERLING H. 


SALT LAKE CITY 4, UTAH 


FOR SALE—MILLING MACHINERY 


Machinery of 100-barrel flour mill, complete, 
located at Murray, Utah, equipment crated for 
shipment in carload to your destination. Rolls, 
wheat washers, flour dressers, reels, purifiers, 
wheat scourer, line shafts, jacks, idlers, pulleys. 
Mill recently in operation, now being disman- 
tled to convert property into feed mill. Wire 
or phone LD-4 for price and complete inven- 
Desire make one sale entire equip- 


NELSON CO. 
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WANT ADS 


v Vv v 


Advertisements in this department are 
5c per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.)  Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 2%4c per word, 50c mini- 
Display Want Ads $4 per inch 

















mum, 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order. 

v v Vv 





HELP WANTED 
v A CT AACE A I TE 
EXPERIENCED BAKERY 











WANTED — AN 


flour salesman to cover eastern Pennsyl- 
vania Contact Standard Milling Com- 
pany 309 W Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
6, Ill. 

THE STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 
has a real opportunity for a_ topnotch 
proven flour salesman Contact The 
Standard Milling Company, 309 W. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 


CHEMIST — PERMANENT EMPLOYMENT, 


outstanding opportunity; cereal chemistry 
experience preferred but not absolutely 
essential. Address International Milling 
Co., 800 Meknight Bldg., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


WANTED—CEREAL CHEMIST BY LARGE 


milling concern, Good opportunity for ad- 
vancement. Give education and experi- 
ence in first letter. Address 7187, The 
Northwestern Miller, 612 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 

TEXAS MILL, 1,250 CWT DAILY CA- 
pacity, seeks sales manager, experienced 
in handling and developing bakery and 
family trade. Prefer man 388 to 43, or 
younger if draft exempt, with following 
in states of Texas, Louisiana and the 
Southeast. Must be honest, sober, de- 
pendable, reliable, aggressive, industrious, 
with. pleasing personality—a good tele- 


personally as 
directed. 


salesman, 
through 


producing 
force 


phone 


well as sales 


Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 








UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO.,Chelsea,Mich. 











. . . 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








FLOURS comets 


Spring Wheat »* Kansas Wheat + Soft Wheat 


Full Line of CRITIC FEEDS 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO., Beardstown, III. 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 





Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 








Two of the Nation's Finest Flours 


“AMERICAN EAGLE” 
“THE ADMIRAL” 


The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Salina, Kansas 








TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 


























Permanent job, excellent opportunity for 
right man Address 7165, The North- Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
western Miller, 612 Board of Trade Bldg., THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
Kansas City 6, Mo. PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exchange, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 
SITUATIONS WANTED 
: ¥ | DAVIS -NOLAND-MERRILL 
MILL EXECUTIVE, CLEAN-CUT ENER- 
getic man, now employed, seeks broader GRAIN CoO. 
opportunity with progressive medium- ‘ : “ar 
sized mill. Applicant is alert, capable, Operating Elevator A 
and experienced, with successful com- Capacity 10,200,000 Bus 
prehensive background in sales, opera- - ANIC s rres . —_ i 
tion, and administration. Can think, plan KANSAS CITY MISSOURI 
and produce Interview solicited. Ad- 
dress 7208, The Northwestern Miller, Min- 


neapolis 2, Minn 





MACHINERY WANTED 
v 
HTWOOD BOX MACHINE 














WANTED—BRIG 





Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





FOR SALE 
COMPLETE MILL 


Due to the sale of property the 
complete of Flour 
Mill from roof bins down to 45 
h.p. power plant is offered for 


equipment 


immediate sale. Complete even 
to Fairbanks Morse team scale, 


and large floor scale. 
Wire — phone — write 


W. F. DODGE LUMBER CO. 


16140 Fairfield Ave. 
Telephone University 2-2954 
DETROIT 21, MICHIGAN 











‘DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Baker's Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








KING MIDAS 
FLOUR 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


Minneapolis, U.S. A. 








Serving the Metropolitan Buyers 
for Over 40 Years With the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLSCO. 
CLIFTON, N. J. 


Renown for Our Prompt and Efficient Service 
Only 11 Miles from New York City 











THE CROWN BAG CO. 


2549 Broad St. Memphis, Tenn. 
Telephone 4-3017 
Dealers In Used Bags 
..» Cotton and Burlap 


Bags For All Purposes 
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Flour Subsidy 





(Continued from 9.) 


back to 1942 levels as the present 
lard rationing allowance requires, the 
financial showing of bakers in many 
cases may fall below the profit cri- 
terion years of 1936-39. In that case 
price increases would be necessary 
and these instances might be so nu- 
merous as to require a general ad- 
vance in bread prices. Bakers have 
absorbed cost increases in ingredi- 
ents, labor and wrapping materials 
since 1942 only because of a greatly 
increased volume of production and 
the safety valve provided in the price 
adjustments of sweet goods order 
MPR 319. 

There are some expedients avail- 
able to bakers by which they can 
attempt to maintain volume. The 
most important of these would be 
the reduction of lard use in bread 
to 2%. This, however, is seen as a 
minimum beyond which bakers can- 
not go without seriously reducing 
the quality of bread and at best is 
not too satisfactory an alternative. 

At the War Food Administration 
bread order officials say that they 
would not recommend an amendment 
to WFO-1 which would place a com- 
pulsory limit on minimum lard use. 
This limit will be attained automati- 
cally, it is believed. 

West coast congressmen who have 
learned of the lard problem have in- 
quired at OPA concerning what steps 
that agency proposes to take. These 
congressmen have personally studied 
hog marketing on the west coast and 
say that hogs are coming to mar- 
kets with virtually no excess fat. 


page 


Thorough Airing Needed 


It will be unfortunate if the sta- 
bilization act extension legislation 
is enacted without a thorough air- 
ing of the whole problem, particu- 
larly if after approving subsidy for 
another period it ultimately becomes 
necessary to either advance bread 
prices or roll-back flour ceilings and 
increase the rate of subsidy pay- 
ment. 

None of the parties involved in 
the subsidy problem either in indus- 
try or gOvernment wishes to open 
the doors for renewed discussion of 
the subsidy. Millers, while opposed 
to the subsidy, cannot request a 
change in payment to other indus- 
tries for fear that they would an- 
tagonize their customers. Bakery 
price officials at OPA see the crisis 
deepening but also suspect that if 
a subsidy discussion should be start- 
ed the subsidy might land on bakers. 
All factors involved sense the intol- 
erable set of circumstances but are 
inhibited by their inability to con- 
trol events once set in motion. 

WFA officials in charge of the 
lard program are equally concerned 
over the outlook but are hopeful 
that use curtailment will improve 
the supply outlook and a tightened 
domestic rationing program will 
check inroads into stocks. OPA has 
already increased ration point re- 
quirements to four points per pound 
for lard and cooking oils, effective 
Feb. 25. 

These WFA executives believe that 
later in the year marketing of hogs 
at heavier weights may swing the 
supply pendulum the other way and 
much of the concern over supplies 
at this time will vanish. A tight- 
ening of the belt now, of course, 
will be helpful and it is pointed out 
at OPA that the bakers can reduce 
volume considerably before profits 
disappear. It is believed that OPA 
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officials have completed their studies 
which reveal where the declining 
bakery production curve would cross 
the profit curve but they are not 
making these figures public. Out- 
side observers are hopeful that the 
forthcoming stabilization act hearings 
will force this information into the 
open. 

OPA rationing officials cannot see 
exactly what remedial rationing con- 
trols or curtailments of other uses 
can be taken to alleviate a bakery 
squeeze. Domestic per capita use 
of lard last year was 45 lbs. Fats 
and oils are international commodi- 
ties and, with the United Nations 
operating as a central pool, reduction 
in commitments to other nations at 
the expense of our civilian require- 
ments becomes a matter for deci- 
sion by top executives. Determina- 
tion would involve intricate policy 
matters such as the choice, for ex- 
ample, of further reducing Russian 
domestic lard use from an approxi- 
mate 9 lbs per capita last year or 
cutting U. S. per capita use under 
the 1944 45-lb rate. 

Before these policy matters are 
decided, however, it is likely that 
tighter domestic ration controls will 
be applied in an attempt to hold the 
baking industry at least at its pres- 
ent ration rate. OPA officials say 
that some bakers have failed to re- 
act immediately to the new lower 
level of fat rationing and unless 
bakers act promptly to cut back 
they may find themselves without 
supplies later. These government of- 
ficials say that it is dangerous to 
gamble now against improvement in 
supplies later this year and every 
possible economy in lard and short- 
ening is, required now to maintain 
volume and head off an impairment 
of profit levels, since a price increase 
is not necessarily the only solution 
to a profit squeeze. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OFFERS ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 

New York, N. Y.—An illustrated 
booklet, “Let Me Tell You the Story 
of VextraM,” has been issued by the 
special markets division of the Win- 
throp Chemical Co., to describe the 
development of that company’s en- 
richment concentrates. The booklet 
is being offered free, with an enrich- 
ment feeding chart, and may be ob- 
tained by addressing a request to the 
company’s offices at 170 Varick St., 
New York 13, N. Y. P. Val Kolb is 
director of the special markets divi- 
sion. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILL INCORPORATES 


Indianapolis, Ind.—Articles of in- 
corporation have been filed with the 
Indiana secretary of state by the 
Clifty Falls Mills, Inc., Madison, Ind., 
formed to manufacture feeds, flour 
and other similar products. The cor- 
poration has 5,000 shares of no par 
value capital stock and the incorpora- 
tors are Eugene V. McCann, Alice J. 
McCann and Donald R. Bear. 


OATMEAL MARKETS 











Toronto-Montreal; Demand for rolled oats 
and oatmeal has slowed up. Mills have been 
busy with export orders, but shipping in- 
structions on this business have been can- 
celled for the time being. Prices are at 
ceilings. Quotations: rolled oats $3.15 bag 
of 80 lbs, cotton, in mixed cars; oatmeal 
in 98-lb jutes, $3.85 bag, f.o.b. Toronto or 
Montreal. 

Winnipeg: 
ness indicated 
and domestic 
with supplies on the 
sufficient to meet domestic 
Quotations: rolled oats in 80-lb sacks, 
in the three prairie provinces; oatmeal, 
98-lb sacks, 20% over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
Feb. 26 at $5 per 100 lbs bulk; 20-0z pack- 
ages $2.59 case, 48-0z packages $2.82. 


was no export  busi- 
rolled oats or oatmeal 
was only moderate 
light side, but still 
requirements. 
$3.25 
in 


There 
in 
demand 


amounts. 





factory 
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Millfeed quotations con. 


tinue at ceilings. Spring bran, mids 
MILLFEED MARKETS _ mixea ‘toca, red dog $45.07046.17 ton 
Philadelphia: Demand is fair, the trend 

is firm and supplies are small. Sta 
inn lis: illers say they are as far “ eundard 
ar ie aoe "pon filling eds needs. bran, pure spring, hard winter, soft wip. 
And each day that operations are curtailed sec ele es —_—* flour and red dog a 

by car shortage complicates the situation E - é 


just that much more. They 


are getting 


Pittsburgh: Shortage of cars played hayo, 





farther behind on deliveries against carlot with delivery of grains and _ millfeegs 
orders, and lacking warehouse space, they throughout the entire Tri-State territory th, 
welcome what truck business they can get. past week. The backlog of unshipped oy. 
Probably more feed is moving out in this ers is coming through at snail's pag, 
way than ever before, so the chances are Corn shipments are fairly good, becayge 
that western trade is better supplied, in wet corn is shipped out in the cars brough; 
proportion to its needs, than are eastern into the district. Oats are not only scare 
users. Empties from the East are begin- but _ high-priced. Demand for millfeeg: 
ning to arrive, but are not coming to ter- continues large and the supply small. Bra 
minals. They are being run through to the standard middlings and red dog bring $445: 
country to move wet corn. Meantime, feed when located. 
dealers in central states and the East are Nashville: The demand for milltee on; 
clamoring for millfeed, with little prospect tinues heavy, due to cold weather, and the 
of taking full care of their needs for some supply is still limited. Some deale re. 
weeks to come. port that it is almost impossible to secey; 
Oklahoma City: An active demand con- bran or shorts, since the majority of 
tinues for the limited offerings. Quotations, or oe setae — i ar — n at 
burlaps, carloads for southern deliveries: their milldoor oF ae mixed cars of flour 
bran, mill run and. shorts $1.95 cwt; for aNd feed. Prices are still at the. cciing 
: . iveries: é é § s sing > £49 
northern deliveries: $1.90. @ 44.30 ton, f.o.b. Nashville. 
Omaha: A very good demand continues Seattle: The supply is limited; $3( 
for all feedstuffs, with wheat millfeeds and : 5 s hy ag 
hominy heading the list. Hominy has had Portland; Mill run, bran, shorts, idds 
an advance of $2.75 in the last few days $36.50 ton. 
and the supply is not equal to the demand. Ogden; Mills are operating to < wit 
Corn receipts are moderate and the de- to fill the present brisk demand, with hysj- 
mand is very good. Heavy snow over ness booked into April. Quotatior re 
eastern Nebraska is expected to check re- bran and mill run, blended, whit an 
ceipts to some extent. Ceiling prices pre- midds. $36.30, carload lots, f.o.b. Ogden, 
vail for most feeds. Denver prices: red bran and mill run, }len 
Wichita: Mills report that orders for © White and midds. $38 ton, ceiling. Cali 
millfeeds are far greater than the pro- fornia prices: red bran and mill run, }slenc 
ductive capacity. The situation is compli- ed, white and midds. $42.08, carlots. fo} 
cated by a shortage of freight cars. Quo- $8" Francisco, with Los Angeles prices up 
tations for bran and shorts, basis Kansas #1 Ceiling. 
City: $36.50 ton. Toronto-Montreal; Offerings of millfe 
Hutchinson; A widespread inquiry for do not begin to cover demand. [Buyers 
millfeed finds only limited offerings. Early are clamoring for supplies, particularly fo; 
delivery is usually sought, but buyers are bran. Production, although at a high point 
willing to book on any terms at ceiling is far below requirements. Exports ar 
prices, $36.50@37.50, Kansas City basis. restricted and amount to, little. du 
: ; P Le tions: domestic ceiling, bran $29, 
Salina; Demand is exceptionally good, with $30, midds. $33 ton, net cash terms 
the trend steady and supplies considerably included, mixed or straight cars, M: 
short of trade requirements. Bran and freight rates, 
shorts continue at ceiling. Wiles: Demand tor an & 
> “ $ eman or a ypes of m 
Fort Worth: The supply situation on feed continues good and apart rete ma 
bran is somewhat easier, Offerings are quantities from Alberta moving to British 
more liberal, but are still selling at full Columbia, practically all of the run 
ceiling. The situation on shorts — is as three prairie provinces is going to 
tight as ever, with no carlot offerings to Canada. Supplies are moving freel 
be had. Quotations, ceiling carlots, wheat are jnsufficient to cope with the deman 
bran and gray shorts $42.20, sacked, deliv- despite the fact that production has _ beer 
ered TCP, in mixed cars $1 ton higher. at record levels for sometime. Quot 
Toledo; Millfeed demand remains in ex- Manitoba and Saskatchewan, _ brat 
cess of the supply. Production is showing shorts $29; Alberta bran $25.50, 
a tendency to decline. All millfeeds are $26.50; small lots ex-country elevato 
selling readily at ceiling levels, $42.37 ton, warehouses $3 extra. 
f.o.b. Toledo. Vancouver: Domestic demand 
Buffalo; Acute shortages of empty box- to exceed all previous requirement 
cars and the manpower situation are seri- dealers indicate no immediate sign 
ous handicaps to full time operations. De- relaxation in requirements. This « 
mand is far in excess of supplies. The prevails despite the extremely mild 
trend is firm. Quotations: all varieties, conditions on the coast and is ex} 
$41.55, straight carlots, f.o.b. Buffalo. largely by the cheap price of millfeed 
Boston: Supplies of millfeed are scarce, comparison with feed grains. Deal 
while demand continues unabated. Ship- meeting with increasing difficulty in get 
ping is slightly improved, but practically ting supplies from western mills who h 
all supplies coming into the market go in many cases had shutdowns due to 
toward filling previous commitments, so ing conditions. Rationing is being ctl 
that quantities available to jobbers and enforced by dealers. Prices are unchange 
resellers are almost nonexistent. Feed Cash car quotations, bran $29.80, rt 
grains are also difficult to locate in satis- $30.80, and midds $33.80. 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING 


PRICES 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 
WHEAT 























Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Seattle Duluth 
May July May May July May July May Ju 
Feb. 20 155% 152% 164 156 148% 155 160 
Feb, 21 152% 164% 156% 149 155 160 
Feb. 22 — —HOLIDAY- 
Feb. 23 155 151% 164% 155% 147% 155% 160 
Feb. 24 155% 151% 164% 156% 147% 155% 160 
Feb. 2¢ 155% 151% 163% 156% 147% 160 
— CORN ; —OATs——_——_ 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapoli 
May July May July May July May July July 
Feb. 20 aes bes 2% #111% 108% re 66% 62% 58% 
Feb. 21 111% 108% eae 66% 61% 8 
Feb. 22 ——_—__— HOLIDA Y——__——_———_ 
Feb. 23 110% 107% , ‘ 65% 60% 614 i 
Feb, 24 110% 107% : 65% 61 61% 7 
Feb. 26 111% 110% 107% rr 65 3% 60% 61% 7 
cr RYE FLAXSEED—————, BARLEY 
Chicago Minneapolis Minneapolis Duluth Minnea;)olis 
May July May July May July May July May Jul) 
Feb. 20 114% 112% 114% 112% 310 ° 310 ths 107 
Feb. 21 114 112 115% 112% 310 ad 310 107 
Feb. 22 —_—_—_ HOLIDAY - 
Feb. 23 112 109% 112% 109% 310 62 310 107 
Feb. 24 112% 110% 113% 110% 310 310 107 
Feb. 26 111% 109% 112% 109% 310 310 107 
SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car 
packed in 100-lb sacks, f.0.b. at indicated points 


load iots, prompt delivery, per ton, 


These prices are ceiling prices. 


and the high the jobbers’ ceiling; the single quotations are mill ceilings: 


Where a range is given the low represents the mill ceiling 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo 
SHINS BOM 66 ci csisccie $39.80@40.30 $....@37.75 $....@.... $....@.... » 41,55 
Hard winter bran ...... 39.80 @ 40.30 ++@.... 36.50@37.00 38.97@39.47 ....@ s+ 
Soft winter bran ....... coco @ecee eBeoeoce rer Lore © co@eocee sees 
Standard middlings* 39.80@ 40.30 fh! ere eee ok LY » @ 41,55 
Flour middlingst ...... 39.80@ 40.30 --@37.75 36.50@37.00 38.97@39.47 « @ 41,55 
rae 39.80@40.30 ....@37.76 ....@.... poegeeces wooo @ 41.55 
Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cleveland Nash ville 
Spring bran .......+e0+. $44.64@45.14 $44.84@45.34 $45.67@46.17 $....@42.99 $....@-s 
Hard winter bran 44.64@45.14 44.84@45.34 ....@.... ye cae eoee® aves 
Soft winter bran ....... er FT coretesee chanreess ..@.... 43.30@44.30 
Standard middlings* 44.64@465.14 44.84@45.34 45.67@46.17 -@42.99 1... Dave 
Flour middlingst ...... 44.64@46.14 44.84@45.34 45.67@46.17 -@42.99 43.30@ 44.30 
FOG GOB cc cc sscccesscs 44.64@45.14 44.84@45.34 45.67@46.17 «eee @42.99 oo@ ace 
Spring bran Shorts Middling 
Toronto ....sce0e ++ +@29.00 $ @ 30.00 $....@33.00 
qWinnipeg ...... ....@28.00 @29.00 ee See 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 


{Fort William basis. 
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: THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
a SALINA, KANSAS 


In these times it is particularly important to buy wheat from 


those who know. Our experience may be valuable to you. 


Fr. C. VINCENT, Chairman of the Board 3 We offer ou n rl 

FRANK A. THEIS, President : y npatcd 60 years of 
F. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice President established good reputation and a 
F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer present experienced management. 


A. H. FUHRMAN 
J. L. YOUNG 


| SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
















|) POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 






The Quality Insurance in 


POLAR BEAR FLOUR 


In the long run costs 






you nothing, pays you 






handsomely. 











FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 








“VICTORY” 
“WOODLAND” 


BRANDS 








“PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 


“HOMELAND” 


THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: ‘‘DOMFLOUR” 


MONTREAL, CANADA 

















Canada's Oldest 


- BRANDS - 
Flown : 


“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” 
“GLENORA” 
“FAMOUS” 
“BUFFALO” 


Cereals 


“OGILVIE OATS” 
“WHEAT HEARTS” 
“OGILVIE 
BLENDIES” 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 


and MEDICINE H 


.¢ 


IT’S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


obin Hood Flour 
Mills Limited 


d Sales Offices: VANCOUVER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 
INTO + HUMBERSTONE - MONTREAL - MONCTON 
TREAL « R NT | PC  & | h fe) Vv 








February 2! 
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CABLE: LAKURON fe) fe}, bee pmer.V. F.yey.t 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


& : 
P U R ] fh bd R E E S | A R S THE PROVINCE OF NEW BRUNSWICK 
: At the back of Parliament Square, 


Fredericton, overlooking the St. John 


y River, stand the Parliament Buildings 
CA NA DA @ R E A M ® E of the Province of New Brunswick. 

. New Brunswick, nature’s vacationland 

“ of Eastern Canada, embraces some 

Bi 28,000 square miles of rolling hills and 

. wide valleys, rich in forest land and pro- 

t ductive fields. Beautiful rivers and in- 

t AT W 3 T numerable lakes, vast woodlands abound- 

ing in game and waterways teeming with 

aa salmon and trout, make it a sportsman’s 

a BATTL E paradise. Half a million residents, of 

whom almost 100,000 live in the three 

cities of Saint John, Moncton and Fred- 

MA | T LA N D ericton, are industrious, kindly, sympa- 

thetic, trustworthy and patriotic. 

The Province and its people are proud 

H U Le) N of their historic past and their wartime 

present. Per capita, the contribution of 

New Brunswick in men, money, industry 

and farming, is high among the provinces 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED of Canada. 











FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY »* ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 





nl 
a 


—<—— = OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF So > 
~ JUTE 


JUTE 5 A G $ COTTON [| 
- BAGS - BAGS 


| COTTON | IN CANADA | COTTON 
A, Factories-MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited } A 


Head Office. MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


— 
— 
— 
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CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 


oneness 
Head Cable 
3 Office— Address— 
24 Toronto, *‘Mapleshaw,” 
: Ontario Toronto, 
Canada 





| APLE 7 2 ie , oe 
‘(erra PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


Li) Maple Leaf Milling Co. Limited 


TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


MILLS AT 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL * CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


(Juality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 





a 























QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 


; b ALL 
HASTINGS CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


be 
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MONTREAL - TORONTO - - WINNI PEG | 
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SPILLERS LIMITED | 


| 
Millers of the | 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 
and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER ® BALANCED 
RATIONS | 
FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


* e 


Head Office: Oables: 


140, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


“Milligroup” 
London 














Since ui? 
James lechardson & bons 


Grain Merchants Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG - CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH” Weare 
— = 











“YORK” “NORDIC” 
TORONTO, CANADA 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE 














Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 





Grain Shippers 


Domestic and Export 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 
Toronto 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 





Canada Western Assurance 


Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 








F.C. THOMPSON CO., LTD 
Canadian Agents 
Poyal Bank Bldg., Toronto Canada 


APPLETON & COX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 


COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 











sai Ru PRATT 


Exporters Exporter — 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 
68 King Street, Eust 
TORONTO, CANADA 





TORONTO, CANADA 





MILLER 











MILL at SASKATOON, SASK., CANADA 


ee 


SALES OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
BOX 2190 


Cable Address: ‘"FORTGARRY” Codes: Bentley’s—Riverside 
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SULLIVAN & KENNEDY 
Members: Toronto Board of Trade 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
Exporters 
Flour. Feed. Seed Grain. Screenings. 
Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal 
TORONTO 1, CANADA 


CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 


Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 


KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 

















Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 
529 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 

















GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” “WOLF” 

ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


“SILVERKING”’ 


Cable Address: ‘“Woutmacs” 


“KEYSTONE” 
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MADE FOR SERVICE 
EVERYWHERE! 


Designed to take your 
product ’round the world— 
through rain, storm, snow, 
sleet, heat or crowded ware- 
houses, Hammond Overseas 
Bags meet all export speci- 
fications. They can be 
quickly and economically 
adapted to your product— 
NOW! 


HAMMOND BAG & PAPER CO. 


Paper Mill and Bag Factory: WELLSBURG, W. VA 








ARNOLD 


— 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 








American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 



















VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 
MARITIME 
INVADER | Spring Wheat Flour 


(HIGLUTEN) 








Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 














HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 
Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DaILy 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








A Real Gem in Flour 


KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 
Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbls 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 











MERIDIAN FLOUR 


NEWTON MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 
Newton, Kansas 
Sales Office—2010 Taney Avenue 
NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 











—_ Western King Flour 


Uniform Bakery Flour 


MANEY MILLING CO. 


Omaha, Neb. 





















A negro called upon an old friend, 
who received him in a_ rocking 
chair. The visitor observed not only 
that his host did not rise, but that 
he continued to rock himself to and 
fro in a most curious way. 

“You ain’t sick, is you, Harrison?” 
asked the caller, anxiously. 

“No, I ain’t sick, Mose,” said Har- 
rison. 

There was a moment’s silence, dur- 
ing which the caller gazed wide-eyed 
at the rocking figure. 

“Den,” continued Mose, “why does 
yo rock yo’self dat way all de time?” 

Harrison explained: “You know Bill 
Blott? Well, he sold me a silver 
watch cheap, an’ if I stops movin’ 
like dis, dat watch don’t go.” 


¥ ¥ 


“So you assembled your car en- 
tirely from second-hand parts? What 
did it cost you?” 

“Not a cent—I live near a railway 
crossing.” 


¥ 


Patrons of a restaurant noticed 
tacked on the wall a sheet of paper 
on which was printed in bold char- 
acters: 

“The umbrella in the stand below 
belongs to the champion heavyweight 
fighter of the world. He is coming 
right back.” 

Five minutes later umbrella and 
paper had disappeared. [In _ their 
place was this notice: 

“Umbrella is now in possession of 
the champion marathon runner of 
the world. He is not coming back.” 


¥ ¥ 


The grocery manager had forgotten 
his penknife, and so had everybody 
else on the store staff except the of- 
fice boy, who fished one from his 
pocket. 

“How is it, Tommy,” asked the 
manager, “that you’re the only one 
who has your knife with you when I 
need it?” 

“I suppose,” replied the boy, “it’s 
because I’m the only one here who 
can’t afford more’n one pair of trous- 
ers.” 


” 


7 


A tenant was complaining to his 
landlord. 

“Those people in the apartment 
above me won’t give me a minute’s 
peace. At 2 o’clock this morning 
they were jumping on the floor and 
making a terrible noise.” 

“Kept you awake, eh?” 

“No, I hadn’t gone to bed.” 

“Working late?” 

“In a way. I was practicing on my 
saxophone.” 


¥v ¥ 


“You are positively the slowest me- 
chanic who ever worked on a truck. 
Aren’t you quick at anything?” 

“Yes; nobody can get tired as quick 
as I can.” 


Y ¥ 


Lawyer (reading will): Your grand- 
father leaves you the Brooklyn 
Bridge. I didn’t know he owned it. 

Goon: He didn’t, but he figured he 
couldn’t take it with him. 
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A COMPLETE 


FLOUR SERVICE 


®@ Hard Spring Wheat 
@ Hard Winter Wheat 
@ 100% Whole Wheat 













® Cake Flours 


@ Pastry Flours 






RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 











Miilers of OCCIDENT, AMERICAN 
BEAUTY and other bakery flours 
to fit every formula 









ae 


The Rodney Milling Co. 


13,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 

Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 
J.C. L. 

Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








Chickasha Milling sal 


Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Addre 
800 bbls OKLA. *Washita 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 











“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 








FOR QUALITY FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard 











Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 
Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 
PLOUR, GRAIN axp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 


Fenchureh Street LONDON, E. C.3 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





Cable Address: ‘‘DorFracu,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 


Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 





FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: ‘‘CoventRY,’’ London 





J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 
Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. C. 3. 
“Alkers,’’ London. 





A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


FLOUR 


Subseription Room, 


Seething Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 








52, Mark Lane, 9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
LONDON, E. C. 3 68 Constitution Street LEITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 
COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. CRAWFORD & LAW 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 





ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C.2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 


W.#H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
GLASGOW 


C. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ‘‘WHEATEAR,”’ Glasgow 


70 Robertson Street 





McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “Grains,”’ Glasgow 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address “GOLDENGLO, Glasgow 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington St GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘DipLomMa.’’ Glasgow 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. 


Cable Address: ‘MARVEL,’ Glasgow 


GLASGOW | 





| 
| 


| 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 


GLASGOW, C.2. 


50 Wellington Street 


C. I. F. business much preferred, 


Cable Address: “‘Glencairn,’’ Glasgow 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


155 Wallace St.,. GLASGOW, C.5 

41 Constitution St., LEITH 

Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 

42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: 'Pxiuip,’’ Dundee 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 


JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN,SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 


Code: 
Riverside 


Cable Address: 
“VIGILANT” 








Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


NEW YORK 


Produce Exchange 





We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 











Low Grades ana Second Clears 
Your Offers Solicited 
The New Century Company 


3940 So. Union Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cable Address: “CENTURY” 











/ Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW. YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA ~.” 








J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 


Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 


J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 





H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mer. 


BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA 











HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


All FLOUR Grades 


410-420 N, Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 


-FLOUR 





Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 


KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and San Francisco 











HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicnN K]LOUR pomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 





Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 




















gh of FE EDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 





Broenniman Company 
(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








= 
PEEK BROS. 





Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK : ARKANSAS 








PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 


NEWARK, N. J. 





7 Shanley Avenue 








Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 





The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 


Be UN nbn 5 ins DETR 44685 OER $4,904,187 
Capital Deposited in U. S.............2000cesecees 500,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.........- 2,930,199 





ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 


Insurance on Flour 
Policies of this Company are 
held by all leading millers 








CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 


9 John Street - - New York 
Insurance Exchange - Chicago 
Hurt Building - - Atlanta, Ga. 
Royal Bank Building - - Montreal 
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INDEX OF ADVERTISERS 





Abilene Flour Mills Co.........++++ 27 
Acme-Evans Co. °.....-eeeeees oe ee 
Acme Flour Mills Co....... soaeoes we 


Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), “Lta. eves 
Alva Roller Mills .....sseeeeeeees ° 
Amber Milling Co. paeeeee: ae 
Amendt Milling Co. ......ssccccccees afd 
American Bakers Machinery Co...... 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp... 


American Dry Milk Institute, Inc..... 
American Flours, Inc. ......+++++ ose & 
American Machine & Foundry “Co. caeee 


Ames Harris Neville Co. .......+eee+0+ 18 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. ...-+eeeseeeeeres 


Appraisal Service Co., IMC. ...++-seeee P 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. ...+.-+++++ 27 
Arco Bag Co. ....+-- bb0Os0065 
Arkansas City Flour Mills. Co. 6eeveenes 42 
Arnold Milling Co. .....ccccccccccceees 42 
Atkinson Milling Co. ...... TTTTT TTT 42 
Baker Perkins, Inc. .......eeeeee ° 
Barnett & Record Co. ..ssseeeeee oe 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co. ......- 18 
Bay State Milling Co. ......... Mawes OE 
Belan, Mathew C. ...seeceeceeeeece eee 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co....--.sseeeeeeeecee 4 
Big Jo Flour Mills ....-.+-+++. ceeeees 28 
Black Bros. Flour Mills .......+.+. ine Se 
Blair Milling Co. .....sseeeeee eee ree 25 
Blake, J. H. .ccccccccesccscsces eens Ae 
Blodgett, Frank H., IMc........eeeeeees 21 
Borden CO. ..cccccccscccsscscccccece P 
Bowersock Mills & Power CO. sicscvess 42 
Bowman Dairy Co. ...ssececccereceees 
Bowsher, N. P., Co. .ccecesesevececvene 
Rrey & Sharpless ........e-eeeeeeeeees 43 
Broenniman Co., Inc. .....ceeeeeeceeees 43 
Brownold, M. S., Co. ..--seeeeceeeccees 
Brown’s Hungarian Corp. ......+-e++9. 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co.........+-++ 42 
Bunge Elevator Corp. ...---eeeseereee 21 
Cameron, John F., & Co........+.-- 43 
Canadian Bag Co., Ltd...........+- 39 
Canadian-Bemis Bag Co., Ltd.......... 41 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co.......... 
Cannon Valley Milling Co. ......+ee+6. 42 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc.........-+eeees 27 
i: | rr kh reer ree eek 25 
COP, PB. Bh. cccccccccccvscccccccccccecs 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd...........- 43 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co............ 18 
Central Bag & Burlap Co.........e+ee0% 


Chandler, Arthur L., & Co......... eh sie 
Mee i WIEN. G0) 0 kv ck ce ctcescsus 
Chase Bag Co. 
Chatfield & Woods Sack CGiis. oKccses eee 
Checkerboard Elevator Co 
Chelsea Milling Co. 
Chicago, So. Shore & So. 
Chickasha Milling Co. 
Chubb & Son 
Church & Dwight Co., Inc. 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Ltd. 
Colborne Mfg. Co. 
Coleman, David, Ine. 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co......... 
Columbus Laboratories 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co. 

Consolidated Flour Mills Co............ 
Continental Grain Co. 
Corn Products 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co. 
RU RO Oe OI 660.5 0i0:0:0.64 640 0 00:00:00 
COORER OF WROR COPPicciccsscccscccies 
Crete Mills, The 
Crookston Milling 
Crown Bag Co. 
Crown Mills 


Bend R. 'R.. oe 


Co. 


Dairymen’s League 
Sociation, Inc. 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co. 
eer] Cite eT ea er ee eee eee 
De Lisser, Andrew 
De Stefano, Ulysses 
Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co... 
Deutsch & Sickert Co. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co. ° 
RrOmey WORF PRUE, TRG oosicssceccscees 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd. 
Doughnut Corporation of 
Dow Chemical Co. 
Duluth Universal Milling Co............ 
Duncan, Wim. C., & Co., IG... ccccces 
Dunwoody Institute 
Dutchess Tool Co., 


Co-operative As- 


Eagle Roller Mill Co. 
Eberhardt & Simpson Grain Co..... 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling 
Elkay Products Co. 
Enns Milling Co. 
Entoleter Division, 
& Lighting Co., 


CGO. cssvccresecs 
Safety Car Heating 
Bs 5.430 3030085 She RS 





KING'S 


MINNEAPOLI 








are Made in Minnesota 


FLOURS 


and Nowhere Else 
& 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘‘Made in Minnesota’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


S, MINNESOTA 











La Grange 


of their operation. 


This quality pattern 
result of painstaking care 
ful milling. 


LA GRANGE 


whether plain or enriched, 
ard, dependable flours that have characterized the prod- 
ucts of La Grange Mills over the half century and more 


Flours... 


remain the same high stand- 


is not an accident but the 
in wheat selection and care- 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


RED WING, 
MINNESOTA 


MILLS 











0 SRS ra ere errno eee 
Evans Milling Co. 


Farmers & Merchants Milling Co... 

Farquhar Bros. 
Feast, 
Federal Mill, Inc. 
Fennell, Spence & Co. 
Ferbo Co. ...... 
Finger Lakes & Hudson Flour Mills, Inc. 
Fisher-Fallgatter Milling Co. 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co........e+see0% 
Flour Mills of America, 
Food Research Laboratories, 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., 
Fort Morgan Mills 
Franco, Francis M. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills..........++. 

Gallatin Valley Milling 


G 
Garland Milling Co. 


General Baking Co. 
General Mill Equipment Co.........+++.+ 
General Mills, Ine. 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd. 
Globe Milling Co. 

Gooch Milling & Elevator Co.......... 
Goodlander Mills Co., Fort Scott, Kan... 
Great Bend Milling Company........... 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd............ 
Greenbank, H. J., 


SOE GRE: TOM, b05.5b ese usb Oeedeee 

Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co.... 
CU es i a Sere ee ere ee 
Hammond Bag & 
Hardesty Milling Co. 
Harris Bros. & Co., 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., 
Hart-Carter Co, 
Heide, Henry, 
SOUE FOGG BETIS si cvewsncsscvsevesvns 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc. 
Holland Engraving Co. 
Hookway, F. E., & Co., 
PEOCEy. “PEUNEN WS. 55 -4.5.5.46 16:4, 0.018 oon c'o8 
Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte 
Houston Milling Co. 
Howie, The J. K., Co. 
Hubbard Milling Co. 
Hunter Milling Co. 


Inc. 


Ine, 


I ABLOMOOTe BTOS,, THC. 6isisevircaocs 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co 

Speiden & 

Milling Co. 
Milling Co. 


Innis, 
International 
Ismert-Hincke 


, Jaeger, Frank, Milling 

sennison, W. Fi, CO. wisccsseccvees 
eres Be ey, A PONG 6 66 0 9'e5 oe 4a KOO 
Johnson-Herbert & 
Jones-Hettelsater struction Co. 
eiepn, I. By COs, Titik vcéisctcccses 
Junetion Clty MUMS COiccscccccivveces 

Kalamazoo Veg 


K Kansas Flour 


Kansas Milling Co. 

Max, Bag Co 
Erickson Co. 

Flour Co. 
William, 
Percy, B 
Kimpton, W. S., 
King, H. H., Flour 
King Midas Flour 
King Milling Co. 

PRISMROIID) BRU. as-5.6:0o 5% 05.'ve6 00465 0089 
Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc......... 
Koerner, John B., & Co....cesccsssscee 


Co. 


Con 


etable Parchment Co. 
Mills Company...... 
Katz, 
Kelly- 
Kelly 
Kelly, 
Kent, 


PERRET OGs 6 6 6:5.0'6 Cece 
ig Co., Inc. avis 

TH BONG 066.660 c08seide 
eg errr eee 
i! ERC eee 





La Grange Mills 

Lake of the 
Lakeside Milling 
Lee, H. D., Flour 
Lever Bros. Co. 
Lexington Mill & 
ae A. ee ery nen 
Lynch, Merrill, Pierce, 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., 
ayete, J. Cs, MAMAS Ose. scceascacseccse 


OO, TAB cvsccovescee 
MEAN DOiec cecvenaces 


McConnell & 
N McKinnon & 
MeeOeP MUNG OG. vices va vices caccadve 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd........e. 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd..........0. 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc.............-. 
Mennel Milling 
Merck & Co., Ine. 
MENON SEMEN, By ons 04 0k 60s ves eenees 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co. 
Midland Flour Milling 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co. 


Reid, 


Urea Tee e Tr 
Bureau... 
BEINGS. DAOGS BAN GOs oivicccovccicacs 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 
Montana Flour Mills Co 
Moore-Lowry 
Moore-Seaver Grain 
Morris, Cliff H., & 
Morrison Milling Co. .....ccccccccscces 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd 
Moundridge Milling Co. 
Myers, J. Ross, & Son 


National Cotton Council of 

a Po ee ee 
National Grain Yeast 
a Od A Ss bn wie ebaee 6. 0ebe%e ce 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co 
Nehemkis, Peter R., Sr.......cccccccecs 
Neill, Robert, Ltd. 
New Century Co. 
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Newton Milling & Elevator Co....... 
Noblesville Milling Co.........+.508.. 
Norris Grain Co. 
Norton, Willis, 
Nor-Vell Sieve Co. 

Novadel-Agene Corp 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Omega Machine Co. 


Page, Thomas, Mill Co..... Rakawes 
Paniplus Company 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd........... 
Pearlstone, H. S., Co. 
Peek BroB. .ccccccccccccvesscccccese 
Pfeffer Milling Co. 
Pfizer, Chas., & Co., 
Pillman & Phillips 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Chemical Division 
Pratt, R. C. 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. ......... 
Pring, Frank F., Corpiesiccccosvccss 
Procter & Gamble 


( — Oats Company 


Red River Milling Co............ 
I Red Star Yeast & Products Co... 
Red Wing Milling 
Richardson, James, & Sons, 
Richmond Mfg. Co. 
Riegel Paper Corp. 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd.......... 
Robinson Milling Co. 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, 
Rodney Milling Co. 
Rogers Bros. Seed 
Milling Co. .cccccececccceseees 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd. 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
Russell Milling Co. .crcccccccccecvvces 
Rutherfurd, W. H., & Co... cecsccses. 


S st 


Co., Columt 


Bite 60,45 
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Ross 


Melina COs is can occ os 
Joseph Testing Laboratories, 
St. Law rence Flour Mills Co., Ltd..... 
St. BROS PAPE CO. cKeiccvccccieses 
Saxony Mills 
Schneider, W. H., 
SCnGHts, Baeujanh B& COiesiscscccccscas 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd. 
Security Milling Co., 
Seedburo Equipment Co. 
Shellabarger Mills 
Sheridan Flouring 
Shevelove, J. 
Short, J. R., Milling 3 
Siebel Institute of Technology.. 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co.... 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, ! 
Southwestern Laboratories 
Spillers, Ltd. 
Co) ae a” eee 
Spokane Flour Mills 
Springfield Milling Corp. 
Staley Milling 
Stanard-Tilton 
Milling Co.) 
Standard Brands, 
Standard Milling 
Stannard, Collins 
Stivers, Theo. 
Stock, F. W., 
Stonhard Co. 
Stratton Grain Co. 
Strisik, S. R., Co. 
Sullivan & Kennedy 


Swift & Co. 

7 Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd. 
SOMMARE G& Beye Ge. sscccccccoaccs 
Tension Envelope Corp. 
Textile Bag Manufacturers 
Thomas, A. Vaughan 
Thompson, E. 8S. 
Tidewater Grain Co. 
Tobler, Ernst & Traber, 
Toronto Elevators, Ltd. 
PUES GOP Ob. 506-6: 0-6:6:0 66-0548 008 
Tri-State Milling Co. 
Twin City Machine 


Cloud 


Millis, ING... 
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Division 
Inc, 
Co. 
& Co, 


& Sons, Inc, 


Associati 


INC... cose 


GR - vestieccaves 
Uhlmann Grain Co. 
Universal Mills 

United Grain Growers, 

Urban, George, Milling Co.......... 


J Valier & Spies Milling Company. 
Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Victor Chemical Works 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. 
Voigt Milling Co. 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. ..... 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., 
Walnut Creek Milling Co..........+--. 
Wamego Milling Co. 
Watson & Philip, Ltd. 
Watson Higgins Milling Co. 
Weber Flour Mills Co. 
Weevil-Cide Co., The 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co..... 
Western Assurance Co. 
W. A. Co-operative Flour 
port Agency 
Western Canada Flour 
Western Milling Co. 
Western Star Mill Co. 
White & Co. 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co. 
Wichita Flour Mills Co. 
Williams Bros. Co. 
Winthrop Chemical 
Wolf Milling Co. 
WeOGS TE GG... BAG. ic ci cvvecseqeceses 


& Grain Ex 
Mills Co., Ltd. 
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N-A’s 
provides the “wing men” 


-Way Service j 


to complete 
the formation 





TYPE 4 
N-RICHMENT-A 

This type has ferrum reductum as 
its source of iron, and when fed at 
the rate of 1% oz. of N-RICHMENT-A 
to 100 Ibs. of flour, there is prac- 
tically no ash addition from the 
concentrate, 


TYPE 4-A 
N-RICHMENT-A 
This type is the same as Type 4 ex- 
cept that for increased accuracy of 
control, it is compounded to be fed 
at the rate of ¥2 oz. of N-RICHMENT- 
A to 100 Ibs. of flour. 


TYPE 5 
N-RICHMENT-A 

This type has sodium iron pyrophos- 
phate as its source of iron, and for 
increased accuracy of control, it is 
compounded to be fed at the rate of 
Y2 oz. of N-RICHMENT-A to 100 Ibs, 
of flour. 














Just as the individual plane is highly vulnerable, so too is an 
enrichment program based on the concentrate alone. N-A’s 3-Way 
Service — N-RICHMENT-A, technical experience and feeders — 
provides the “wing men” to complete the formation. 

N-RICHMENT.-A is compounded to give you the best in concen- 
trates, and, in addition, N-A’s field service men and enrichment, 
feeders bring you technical advice based on long experience in the 
milling field and equipment designed especially for the job. 

For more protection in every direction, why not ask your local 
W &T representative for further details on Novadel-Agene’s 3-Way 


Enrichment Service. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN CO., INC. AGENTS FOR 
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Medicines made from...wheat ! 


The capsules you see here contain 
one of nature’s important body-build- 
ing protein factors . . . now concen- 
trated from wheat for medicinal 
purposes. 


It’s among the first protein phar- 
maceuticals ever to be produced com- 
mercially, and scientists predict a 
bright future for it and similar 
concentrates. 

But more important to you is the 
fact that this new use for wheat is 
another example of a growing trend 


towards the broader industrial use of 


agricultural products ... a trend 
which ultimately will lead to a greater 
demand for your crops and a steadier, 
more dependable income for you. 


In General Mills laboratories a 
large number of non-food uses have 
been found for wheat, soy beans and 
strange new crops you 
may soon be growing. 


research, steady expansion—we think 
our company can best serve America 
in the years to come. 


Obviously, this 
work is aimed at find- 
ing new products 
General Mills can 
sell profitably ... but 
it has another value, 3S Md 
too, for it will help By) ’ : eaicuey 
build new markets 
for you, more em- 
ployment and better 
living for all of us. 
It is in this 
way — by aggressive 





Copyright 1945, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minnesota, makers of Larro Feeds, Soy Products, Wheaties, 


Kix, Cheerioats, Gold Medal ** A ztchen- 
Bakery Flours, Semolina and Durum Flours, Wheat 


Enriched Flour, Softasilk Cake Flour, Bisquick, Betty Crocker Soup, 
Gluten and Starches, Vitamin Products, Naval Ordnance 


and other Mechanical Products. 


One of a serie 

s of 

ier am in farm lanscias 

hoa pad General Mills re- 
eh tS finding new 

agricultural Products. pala 











